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Sditorial 
THE TROUBLE WITH GENERAL EDUCATION 


: ipryeer is pretty general agreement that our secondary schools still come short 
of their full responsibilities. The schools teach very well, to a limited number of 
students, those academic subjects favored for college admission. But the school 
program fails to influence in any dynamic way those bases of understanding and 
conviction essential to well-directed behavior and intelligent living in our society. 
We were sharply reminded of these deficiencies a full generation ago when there 
appeared the official report familiarly known as the Cardinal Principles, with its 
forceful analysis of needs obvious even at that time. 

Since then educational progress has seemed to lag still farther behind the in- 
creasing needs, but we are redoubling our efforts to do something about it. During 
the current year in California, these efforts are taking four forms, all directed at 
bridging the gulf between the secondary school program and the vital needs of 
youth. The final draft of the Framework Committee’s report has just been released 
and will serve to guide curriculum revision. The California Association of Second- 
ary School Administrators has as its theme this year better Life Adjustment. The 
state-wide experimental studies in General Education in the junior colleges are 
under way, as described on later pages of this issue of the Journal. Finally, the 
recently revised state requirements for the general secondary credential, calling for 
a broader preparation in essential fields of general education, is now being re- 
flected in new programs of teacher education in our colleges and universities. 

The long record of aversion to change which has at last provoked this hopeful 
and many-sided attempt to meet its challenge should warn us that some stubborn 
obstacles will still be encountered. As a prudent step in preparing for the struggle, 
it is wise to take inventory of these centers of resistance that have tended to thwart 
progress. The more clearly the difficulties are recognized, the more intelligently can 
a campaign of improvement be planned. Using general education as a term to in- 
clude those desirable but unattained objectives, let us see where the trouble-spots 
and road-blocks have regularly been located. 

The group of factors most often blamed as obstructionist had origin in the 
traditional pattern of college preparation. Although greater liberality in actual ad- 
mission requirements is the prevailing present trend, certain potent influences be- 
gotten of the ancestral relationship with higher education still are dominant. One 
of these is the jealously guarded sanctity of rigid subject-matter boundaries. With 
the expansion of knowledge, the movement in the universities is toward further 
fragmentation of fields instead of synthesis. Withness the divergent sub-divisions 
of chemistry. The departmental demands for specialized preparation, enforced by 
make-up penalties, discourage cross-fertilization in fields of knowledge. The result 
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is a loss to most, perhaps all, high school pupils. There is, however, a growing 
body of dissenters within the colleges themselves, who would applaud if the second- 
ary schools should throw off the inherited incubus and attempt genuine, functional 
education with meaning and value for youth. 

Another obstacle that must be surmounted requires more than a spirit of in- 
dependence; it demands resourcefulness. That is the dearth of available, ready-to- 
use instructional materials well adapted to the purposes of general education. A 
teacher has to use a text-book and assign pages for study, doesn’t he? And where 
are suitable text-books, organized for such a program? Many half-persuaded 
teachers, doubting their competence to direct a problem-attack that uses text-books 
only for reference, reluctantly return to the dull but safe routine of listless recita- 
tions. Until a new kind of text-book appears, the only alternative seems to be to go 
along with that venturesome group of teachers who are making extensive use of 
current materials. True, they seem to be finding a new joy in teaching in that way, 
and their pupils willingly work harder. But still . Yes, it calls for some 
resourcefulness as well as a bit of courage. 

It is often suggested, as even the Harvard Report intimates, that the chief 
deterrent to effective general education is within the teachers themselves. Their own 
training has too often been grooved into restricted channels. Their education has 
aimed at the mastery of a selected segment of knowledge instead of providing an 
adventure in understanding and the discovery of broad relationships. The occa- 
sional teacher who has surmounted such walls and acquired a vision of the many- 
sided aspects of life and knowledge, can make even the conventional subject a 
window through which to look out upon a world of inter-related meanings. The 
thrill of clearer horizons awaits any teacher who seeks with his pupils to find 
through classroom experiences significant help upon the real problems of modern 
living. 





All institutions tend to become fixed in pattern and to resist change. The public 
Latin Schools of early New England had their pattern set by their primary func- 
tion, to prepare for professional study in the colleges, mostly theological. They 
failed to adapt to changing needs that demanded broader functions. Consequently, 
a new type of secondary school appeared, known as the academy, with Benjamin 
Franklin as one of its staunch promoters. These schools offered a broader curricu- 
lum, better suited to the times and conditions. But they, in turn, became almost 
exclusively college preparatory schools, as the few remaining ones now are. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, the modern high school had begun to dominate the 
secondary field, taking over some of the liberal features originated by the acad- 
emies. Now its own traditions, a half-century old, are slowing down its adaptability 
to new challenges and reflecting an incipient rigidity, symptomatic of the harden- 
ing of the institutional arteries. 

Traditions have power to inhibit progress only as groups of persons cling to 
them. Who are the champions of the backward look in secondary education? First, 
every community has certain mature citizens who cherish the memory of the kind 
of school they attended, and take alarm at changes that threaten its classic exclu- 
siveness. Some teachers seem to believe that the prestige and even security of their 
own positions depend upon retaining the traditions that gave primary concern and 
favor to the good old kind of curriculum in which they are best prepared to teach. 
Many administrators also, fearful of provoking opposition within the faculty and 
community, are content to let what they call “well enough” alone, and soothe their 
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professional consciences by ignoring unpleasant realities and promoting the idea 
that “our high school is pretty good, after all. Those eight graduates who went to 
the university did right well...” 


The trouble with past attempts to inaugurate changes better adapted to real 
needs has been a lack of understanding and coordination among all the groups 
whose influence is vital to success. This must be achieved during the preliminary 
planning stage. Otherwise there will develop indignant protests or covert sabotage 
stemming from one or more of the groups involved in the potential sources of 
opposition enumerated in the foregoing analysis. 


Such opposition is peculiarly deplorable because it springs from needless mis- 
understanding. Those who urge further revision and those who oppose departures 
from tradition are all, for the most part, desirous of better education for our boys 
and girls. They differ in their focus of attention and in the extent to which they see 
the whole picture. Particularly those whose high school memories date from the 
first decade of this century seem to recall a high school made up predominantly of 
“nice” boys and girls, like themselves, dutifully acquiring mental discipline from 
time-tested subject-matter. (If you can trust one “who was there,” trying to teach 
Latin and mathematics to such selected groups, there was much of frustration and 
futility even in that day.) To such persons, the modern high school that tries to 
serve all who come is debasing standards. The antidote for such nostalgic sub- 
servience to a departed day is an honest look at the realities of our secondary 
school population and the corresponding obligations which the school owes to its 
broad community to help all these boys and girls become more competent and co- 
operative participants in the responsibilities and opportunities of life in our free 
society. 

The task of enlisting the good-will and active support of all who should have a 
share in making our schools serve realistically the “imperative needs of youth” 
must itself be undertaken democratically. This means that community leaders, 
teachers, and administrators must make together a diagnosis of the ailing segments 
of the program. Satisfaction over what the school is doing well for some of its 
students should not be allowed to obscure a clear recognition of its failures. Learn 
more about that problem group who find in the offerings of the school no experi- 
ences to challenge their non-verbal abilities. Their indifference, aversion, or open 
hostility toward what they are asked to do brings constant exasperation to weary 
teachers and bodes more serious trouble for the community into which, sooner or 
later, they revert, resentful of what the school represents. 


Community support for a comprehensive, unified approach to the total task can 
be actively enlisted, as has been demonstrated in many localities. With such sup- 
port, the remaining steps will at least be on firm ground. The nation-wide move- 
ment for organizing citizens’ councils to work with their local schools offers a 
potent source of help if welcomed and utilized. It could be embarrassing if met 
with distrust and evasion. The better adjustment of our secondary school offerings 
to the actual needs of all our youth is of urgent importance to the general com- 
munity, to teachers, and to administrators alike. The hope for success in the task 
lies in genuine teamwork among all these, based upon an honest appraisal of the 
conditions and a recognition of the great stake which every one has in the 
undertaking. 

— F. W. T. 











What Do College Freshmen Think of 
Their School Counseling? 


By G. D. BARAHAL and L. M. BRAMMER 


“Leelee of high school guidance 
programs has been difficult because 
suitable criteria _have been lacking. 
Froehlich,’ a Guidance Specialist in the 
U. S. Office of Education, concluded 
that it was virtually impossible to ident- 
ify any specific criterion of successful 
guidance practices as the best. 


Many criteria have been used — im- 
provement in grades, continuation in a 
selected educational-vocational objec- 
tive, job satisfaction, examination of 
case histories and records, and surveys 
conducted by outside guidance experts. 
Most of these criteria are external to 
the guidance consumer, viz., the student 
himself. The question arises, why not 
ask the student directly what he thinks 
of his high school counseling? This has 
been done, of course, in many follow-up 
questionnaire studies; but the use of a 
permissive, confidential interview to 
evaluate student reactions to counseling 
has been neglected. An advantage of the 
permissive interview technique is that it 
allows auditory and visual observation 
of feelings expressed by the student. 
These “feeling-tone” cues make it pos- 
sible to distinguish between degrees of 
satisfaction ranging from enthusiasm to 
complete dissatisfaction. Deep feelings 
are obscured in questionnaires or highly 
structured “opinionnaire” interviews. 


T us permissive evaluation interview 
was used in the present study to find 
out what college freshmen think of their 
high school counseling. A representative 


1 Froehlich, C. P., Evaluating Guidance Procedures. 
U. S. Office of Education, 1949. 
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@ What do they say when they get 
away from home? Here is a report of the 
frank judgments expressed by high school 
graduates regarding the counseling serv- 
ice they had received. It should be useful 
to all high school counselors who seek a 
candid evaluation of their procedures. 

Both of the authors received the Ph.D. 
degree in Psychology at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dr. Brammer served for two years as 
counselor at Stanford, and is now chief 
counselor for men at Sacramento State 
College. Dr. Barahal was Director of the 
Counseling and Guidance Center at Stan- 
ford from 1946 to 1950. He has recently 
resigned this position to become Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Wayne 
University. 





sample of one hundred Stanford fresh- 
men were asked these questions:” 

Did you have any counseling or 
guidance in high school? What did 
you think of it? Was it excellent, 
good, fair, poor, definitely harmful? 
The characteristics of the one hun- 

dred freshmen sampled are shown in 
Table I. 

Table I indicates that the students 
sampled were above the average high 
school senior in scholastic aptitude. 
They come, however, from a rather high 
socio-economic level as evidenced by the 
preponderance of fathers working in the 
white collar occupational categories, i.e., 
professional, managerial, official, and 
sales. Also, the majority come from 
California high schools and from urban 
areas, although rural communities are 
represented by one-fifth of the sample. 

2 These questions constituted only one group of 
twenty items covered in this interview. The ques- 


tions are a part of a larger study to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a college counseling program. 
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TABLE I 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FRESHMEN 





| RC = TE ec 18.2 years (average) 
Stanford Aptitude Test Score 

67 percentile (average) 

compared to Stanford applicants 


Father’s Occupation * Percentage 
yg SEES EL Ses! 38 
Semi-professional .........----- 5.5 
Managerial and Official__..._.-- 27 
REE OEE SEE eb Fn Per 22.5 
NS sedan abGicithenier 5 
ERD « 4d antipegeuumenin 6.5 

Geographic Location Number 
NS ee ee ee ee 63 
| eae 37 

Students living in: 

Cities over 100,000_.......-.--. 49 

Cities under 100,000 but over 
RCS eS PS ae ee 32 

Communities under 5,000__._---- 19 





* Based upon Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
classification. 


The amount of previous high school 
guidance made available to this group 
is indicated in Table II. 


TABLE II 
AVAILABILITY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE * 





Amount of Guidance Percentage 
1. Complete Guidance Services 
(testing, counseling, occupation- 
al and educational information) 2.0 


2. Testing and test interpretation_- 9.5 
3. Testing only, no interpretation. 15.5 
4, Occasional advice and group 
EEIGD. 0cnnnsmannsiiabiame 44.5 
5. No guidance of any kind_..-__. 28.5 





* Taken from student reports. 


lr can be observed that only two per 
cent of the group received what they felt 
was a complete guidance service in high 
school. Fifteen per cent received some 
tests but these tests were never inter- 
preted. That the students were vehe- 
mently critical of using tests in this 
manner is illustrated in a typical com- 
ment which follows: 

Student 89: It [high school guid- 
ance program] was a mediocre pro- 
gram. They gave us three or four 

cant in terms of high school guidance 


tests and had the results sent here 

[Stanford]. We got no clear idea — 

they left the results up to us to figure 

out. 

Over one-fourth of the students in- 
dicated that they had no guidance of 
any kind in high school. It cannot be 
argued that these students did not need 
or seek guidance. They were eager to 
obtain guidance. When it was an- 
nounced that counseling would be of- 
fered to the first one hundred freshmen 
appearing at the Stanford Guidance 
Center one Saturday morning, these stu- 
dents began to form a line at 7:30 a.m., 
an hour before the Center opened its 
doors. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that for this group, high school counsel- 
ing was either not readily available, or 
that it was inadequate. 

Table III indicates how the students 
rated their high school counseling: 


TABLE III 
STUDENT RATINGS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 





Rating Percentage 
NS heck a shin. 2 
Gas stds ncthbtitdembehteniniininani 7 
ee ee eS 21 
jE eC Ara wen Cr 23 
Definitely Harmful -....-...---- 1 
No rating (because of no counsel- 

OE cdi dad db cdui acu bhe 46 





It is noted in Table III that almost 
half of the students could not rate their 
high school guidance programs since 
they felt there was no program to rate. 
The remaining half who had some coun- 
seling were divided almost equally be- 
tween those who thought their high 
school guidance was poor or harmful, 
and those who thought it was fair to 
excellent. 


Tu verbatim comments which follow 
were obtained from the recorded evalua- 
tion interviews with these freshmen. 
These comments may be more signifi- 
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planning, policy, and practice than the 
statistical data presented in the preced- 
ing tables. The comments were responses 
to the question: 

Did you have any counseling or 
guidance in high school? What did 
you think of it? 

The student’s rating, in terms of the 
scale presented in Table III, follows his 
comment. 

Student 3: Some could have used 
more, especially. about college prep 
course. (Fair) 

Student 8: I liked the counselor but 
I don’t think she helped me. (Fair) 

Student 10: Had a little [counsel- 
ing]. They told us about professions. 
They planned we were all going to 
college. (Poor) 

Student 12: One time I took the 
Kuder test. That was the extent of it 
—no interpretation or counseling. 
(Fair) 

Student 36: Very little counseling 
— only signing up for courses. It was 
all up to us. (Fair) 

Student 37: Yes. I found they 
guided me wrong. They recommended 
Latin instead of German. (Harmful) 

Student 54: No opinion. It [coun- 
seling] was rule of thumb, more or 
less. (Fair) 

Student 60: Yes, but we didn’t see 
all the results of the tests, so I don’t 
think it was too good. (Poor) 

Student 61: Yes, I took a few tests, 
but no one told me about the tests. 
My counselor advised me into college 
prep. (Poor) 

Student 65: We just looked at 
books. It [the guidance program] 
wasn’t too well organized. (Poor) 

Student 67: I had a school coun- 
selor; but he didn’t know what was 
coming off. (Poor) 

Student 68: It was poor in high 
school. They didn’t know enough 
about the subject. They seemed to be 
interested; but as far as actual coun- 
seling goes, they fell short. (Poor) 
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Student 69: We got a great deal of 
information on college; but the non- 


college students didn’t get much. 
(Good) 


Student 74: We just had some tests. 
(Fair) 

Student 75: Nothing comparable to 
what I received here. There wasn’t as 
much testing in high school. I was 
very unimpressed with the counseling 
in high school. (Fair) 

Student 85: Frankly, we just didn’t 
have any. (No Rating) 

Student 94: It wasn’t very method- 
ical. We had no tests until the senior 
year and then we didn’t find out the 
results. (No Rating) 


Not all the students had negative crit- 
icisms. Some praised their high school 


program; but this was a small percent- 
age as indicated in Table III. 


Student 28: Very good, of what 
there was. We had excellent coun- 
selors, but they didn’t have much 
time. Very, very good though. (Good) 


Student 44: It was advising mostly 
on college. It wasn’t good and it 
wasn’t harmful. They can’t cover too 
much in high school though. (Fair) 


Student 45: A very personable 
guidance director. He was very help- 
ful. (Excellent) 

Student 81: In the sophomore year 
we took the Kuder. Counseling was 
for choosing subjects and college. 
Vocational counseling was available, 


though. (Fair) 


Hicu school administrators, counselors, 
and teachers might be challenged by 
some implications of this study. The 
majority of the freshmen studied at 
Stanford were not happy with their high 
school counseling. They wanted more 
expert interpretation of the tests given, 
more occupational information, and the 
opportunity to discuss their plans in a 


SO SE el OO 
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permissive interview with a trained 
counselor. Talks with sympathetic teach- 
ers were appreciated; but they did not 
satisfy the students’ needs for technical 
test data, occupational information, and 
assistance with personal problems. 

It annoyed these students consider- 
ably to have batteries of tests adminis- 
tered throughout their high school car- 
eers, and then to have the results filed 
in their permanent records without in- 
terpretation to them. The students felt 
that these test results could have assisted 


them greatly in their educational-voca- 
tional planning. 

Again, it must be stressed that this 
study covers a small segment of a larger 
evaluation research project undertaken 
with freshmen at Stanford University. 
This report is made, not as an indict- 
ment of high school guidance efforts, 
but to emphasize that there is a need 
for an expanded guidance service on the 
high school level. College freshmen look- 
ing back upon their high school experi- 
ences corroborate this need. 


Guidance and the General Teacher 


The guidance department and the instructional staff need to work together in 
closest harmony. Teachers inevitably carry on incidental functions of guidance in 
their day-to-day activities, and one of the tasks of the guidance director is to help 
them do this job better. The teachers can, in turn, greatly assist the work of 
guidance specialists through contributions to the individual records and through 
bringing to the attention of the guidance department the pupils with problems 
that require individual attention. Thus, at the same time that guidance is calling 
for more highly trained specialists, it is extending its boundaries to train and to 
use in its work a host of non-specialists. — Arthur E. Traxler, in The School 


Review. 





Directory of Approved Vocational Counseling Agencies 


On February 1, 1950, the National Vocational Guidance Association published 
a Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies. This directory, prepared by the 
Ethical Practices Committee of the Association, lists individual practitioners as 
well as services and agencies which provide vocational guidance to the public and 


which meet certain minimum standards. 


For a long time the National Vocational Guidance Association has recognized 
the need for objective information concerning agencies which offer vocational 
guidance to the public. It has realized the difficulty faced by people, young and 
old, in selecting reputable agencies and individual practitioners giving vocational 
advice. In the late thirties the Association appointed a committee to consider this 
problem. After much study and deliberation this committee, known as the Ethical 
Practices Committee, prepared a set of standards for appraising vocational guid- 
ance agencies. During the war years the work was dormant, but immediately after 
the war the committee was revitalized and in 1947 it published, “Minimum Stand- 
ards for Vocational Guidance Service.” Now, after over two years of very intensive 
and extensive work, the committee has prepared a directory of approved agencies. 

This directory should prove very valuable and extremely helpful to educators, 
social workers, group workers, personnel men and everyone called upon to help 
people in solving their educational and vocational problems. It provides them with 
much needed information concerning guidance agencies and thus helps them to 


refer their clients intelligently. 


This directory sells for $1.00 per copy, and it may he obtained from the 
Ethical Practices Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Box 64, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 











Directive versus 
Non-Directive Counseling 


O™ of the many ways to study the 
modern phenomenon that we call 
counseling is to trace the relationship 
between the techniques used to achieve 
an objective and the point of view held 
by a counselor who uses these same 
techniques. We may well discern some 
significant relationships between what 
one does as a human being and the way 
one feels about things, that is, one’s 
point of view toward other persons. 
Many of us may develop a technique of 
living which is appropriate to our own 
personalities. For this reason, I think 
that insight into the psychology of the 
counselor ought to be studied more in- 
tensively. 

One aspect of this relationship is the 
correspondence between the techniques 
used by a counselor and the counselor’s 
view of human nature. William James 
said that people may be classified into 
two types — the tender-minded and the 
tough-minded. The tender-minded look 
upon the universe in the manner of 
timid self-reference, whereas the tough- 
minded individual looks at the universe 
quite objectively without apprehension, 
rather with the feeling of being at home 
in the universe. It seems to me that there 
is profound significance for this con- 
troversy between non-directive and di- 
rective points of view in William James’ 
two categories and I will use them as a 
background for my remarks. 


How shall we view this problem? To 
me the nature of human nature seems to 
be the basic problem today in counsel- 
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By E. G. WILLIAMSON 





@ How far should a counselor go in 
influencing the decision of a student? 
Around that question revolve the argu- 
ments between the two opposing schools 
of thought in the guidance field. Dr. 
Williamson attempts to analyze objective- 
ly the issues and to evaluate the con- 
siderations that seem to have validity. 

The author is a well-known national 
authority on guidance and personnel prob- 
lems. He has been Dean of Students at 
the University of Minnesota since 1941. 
During World War Il, he served as chair- 
man of the committee on training of voca- 
tional counselors for the War Manpower 
Commission, and has had similar res- 
ponsibilities on other national committees 
concerned with personnel services. He is 
the author of several text-books for coun- 
selors, the best-known of which are “How 
To Counsel Students,” “Discipline and 
Counseling.” and “Trends in Student Per- 
sonnel Work.” This article is based on an 
address given at the opening session of 
the 1949 Summer Workshop on Counsel- 
ing at Chico State College. 





ing.’ And that dictum brings to mind 
a most influential view of the nature 
of human nature formulated in the 
eighteenth century by Rousseau, who 
developed a concept of human natural- 
ism. That is, human nature was thought 
to be good until it was corrupted by 


1As in the case with many, if not all, non- 
directivists, Arbuckle implies that only those of 
that persuasion believe and understand the growth 
forces of a human individual. He says: ‘“The basic 
theory of the non-directive school is that within 
every individual there are great growth forces, forces 
such that every individual has the capacity to ad- 
just to his environment. Rogers feels that one of 
the major contributions of client-centered counseling 
is the fact that it has brought forth much in the 
way of evidence to indicate the presence of these 
growth forces — forces which have gone unrecog- 
nized and unused.” Arbuckle, Dugald S., “Good 
Counseling — What Is It?’’ Educational Administra- 
ag ag Supervision, Vol. 39, No. 5, May, 1948. 
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society. The opening lines of his book 
on education, Emile, carried his view- 
point: “God makes all things good. Man 
meddles with them and they become 


evil.” 


According to this concept of human 
nature, growth consists of the more or 
less unrestricted unfoldment of a nat- 
urally good personality. The growth of 
a child is said to be best achieved with- 
out imposition by the kind of society of 
Rousseau’s day, which you remember 
was rigid, formalistic, and quite artifi- 
cial and stifling to the children of those 
days. Rousseau protested against the 
impositional education of that day and 
proposed a plan of letting children grow 
up more naturally and freely. And 
Rousseau made his appeal not to so- 
ciety, but to the nature of the indivi- 
dual; over against the absolutes of the 
social order of his day he set the ab- 
solutes of human nature. 

Such a concept of the wickedness of 
imposition from the outside upon the 
raw human nature has always been a 
troublesome problem in education. We 
have constantly asked ourselves: should 
we let the child run free with few if 
any outer limits of restrictions (except 
perhaps breaking a window in the clinic 
or smashing the counselor over the head 
with a chair or some other outer limits 
of imposition) or should we attempt to 
harness human nature, not in the rigid 
absolute manner of Rousseau’s day, but 
in a more or less guided-learning way? 


Looxinc at this issue in its practical 
application to counseling, let me pose 
the question in a different form: Is it 
possible for counselors to avoid “im- 
positions”? Are all such impositions 
necessarily bad in that they interfere 
with the growth of the individual? An 
interesting analysis of such propositions 
The authors’ reasoning has very prac- 
tical applications to the problem of the 
nature of counseling. They conclude: 


is found in a paper by Meehl and 
McClosky.? 

“It is a mistake to assume that the 
counselor is necessarily exerting less ‘in- 
fluence’ on behavior when he interprets 
or clarifies, for example, than when he 
predicts, suggests, or advises. In fact, 
the opponents of more directive meth- 
ods sometimes condemn them because 
they are not effective!” * 

One of the essential points of the con- 
troversy of directive versus non-direc- 
tive counseling turns on whether the 
counselor is being “authoritarian” when 
he advises counselees. Perhaps you know 
some old-fashioned advisors, counselors 
and teachers who have advised, sug- 
gested and persuaded without ever 
thinking or realizing that they were 
“authoritarian.” To such persons there 
is not a necessary wickedness inherent 
in helping someone and it is not un- 
ethical to “teach” a student who comes 
for help. To such persons, to withhold 
help and merely to reflect might in itself 
be said to be unethical because it does 
not help the individual in the way that 
he wishes or expects to be helped. 


An additional point is relevant to our 
present discussion. The facts of the his- 
tory of psychotherapy, as well as other 
types of counseling, indicate that advice 
has been given over the ages and ap- 
parently has produced some effects 
which do not appear to be unbeneficial 
to the client. We may, therefore, begin 
to wonder if it is merely doctrinaire to 
say that advice is necessarily unethical 
because it involves imposing someone’s 
idea upon the client. It seems to me that 
to argue that the individual must not be 
imposed upon from the outside is to 
argue that he has sufficient potentiality 
within himself to achieve his own 
growth without any aid from the outside 
— which, of course, is a contradiction 





2 Meehl, Paul E., and McClosky, Herbert, “‘Eth 
ical and Political Aspects of es Psychology.” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 
42, No. 1, January, 1947. Pp. 91-98. 

3 Ibid., p. 93. 
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in the situation. Experience indicates 
that this assumption is not warranted 
as a conclusion in the case of each and 
every client who seeks aid in therapy. 
Neither is it verified in the experiences 
of teachers of youth in the classroom. 
The history of pedagogy, as well as that 
of therapy, indicates that some types of 
direct assistance from outside the in- 
dividual’s human capacities seems to be 
needed to achieve inner growth. On the 
other hand, experience indicates also 
that in the case of many other indivi- 
duals, certain kinds of external influ- 
ences have disruptive, traumatic and 
growth repressing effects. Thus our 
topic, especially the term “versus,” is 
transformed into a “when, how and with 
whom” question concerning each and 
every technique of counseling. 


Recentiy I read some case histories of 
individuals who were given non-directive 
counseling in vocational guidance. The 
evaluation of this counseling by the 
client was couched in terms of expres- 
sions of frustration. For example, “I 
went for help in finding out what kind 
of courses I was fitted for. All I got was 
a reflection. I feel that this type of coun- 
seling is of little value.” Instead of 
merely accepting such a testimony, one 
can go back and reconstruct the situa- 
tion to determine whether reported ex- 
perience is an actual kind of growing-up 
process. The student had a need. Ac- 
cording to non-directive therapy, the ex- 
pression of a need should be the trig- 
ger that sets off the counseling process. 
To ignore the need and to speak only in 
terms of reflection is to miss, in some 
cases at least, part of the point of the 
need itself. It is of course true that the 
expression of some kinds of needs in 
some situations is an evidence of im- 
maturity or an evasion of self-responsi- 
bility for self-initiated growth. Yet, not 
all individuals evade responsibility in 
such a manner. Some students genuinely 
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want direct assistance because they have 
come to realize that in the twentieth 
century one goes to experts for help. 
One goes, not to have the expert live 
one’s life and not to have the expert im- 
pose something upon one’s life; rather 
is the method of consultation increasing- 
ly accepted as a proper way of living 
today. Such is the twentieth century 
concept, but we do not know quite what 
to do with it because we have an am- 
bivalent attitude toward such a current 
practice. On the one hand, we seem to 
be afraid of consultations because of the 
danger of imposition; on the other 
hand, we fear that the individual client 
may try to persuade the expert to reg- 
ulate the client’s life. Faced with these 
two real, and sometimes imaginary, 
dangers we wobble, as it were, from one 
to another. And because of this wob- 
bling we have not been able to learn that 
a client can sometimes consult a coun- 
selor without either danger eventuating. 


| rurw to still another aspect of the 
problem, namely, the neutrality of the 
counselor. Can counselors be neutral? 
According to the non-directive persua- 
sion, they are supposed to be neutral. 
We may well ask a pertinent question: 
Is this state humanly possible? I would 
like to state my judgment that it is not. 
humanly possible, nor is it desirable, for 
a counselor to be strictly neutral, and 
for real reasons which go to the very 
heart of human relationships. I do not 
need to point out that the psychology of 
teaching is such, that if one does not 
like human nature, one withdraws from 
the occupation because the stresses and 
strains of day-to-day relationships with 
growing phenomena are such that one 
cannot be effective unless one really be- 
lieves in human nature. And if one 
really believes in something, one is not 
neutral. Thus it seems to me that teach- 
ers, and particularly teacher-counselors, 
must be non-neutral. They simply have 
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to believe in the desirable outcomes of 
adjustments of clients. Otherwise, they 
should seek another profession. That 
means, essentially, that a counselor finds 
himself trying, however subtly, to per- 
suade Johnny to follow one way of life 
rather than another, even if it be no 
more than to persuade him to follow his 
own natural bents as he perceives them. 
In fact, as Meehl and McClosky have 
indicated in other terms, if one were 
completely neutral, one would be in- 
effective because one would not care 
whether little Johnny grew up to be a 
first-class delinquent or a first-class citi- 
zen. A truly “neutral” counselor would 
say: “Whatever you want to do, little 
Johnny. Be a bandit or a banker. Take 
your choice. I’m here merely to help 
you find out what you want to be, but 
not to try to make you choose one way 
of life over another.” Obviously, few 
counselors would sit idly by while little 
Johnny became a bandit. To do so 
would be socially unethical and indeed 
would violate the very philosophy of 
teaching. We are trying to help people 
become civilized and not to aid them to 
become uncivilized. In this sense a 
counselor is not indifferent to the out- 
comes of his counseling. 

The public schools in America are 
assigned the responsibility of helping 
each generation of youth to achieve full 
maturity, that is, to become better ad- 
justed socially, politically, economically, 
morally. As participants in this school 
enterprise, counselors may be viewed in 
a different light. To me, counseling is a 
teamwork relationship between coun- 
selor and counselee in which the two 
parties concerned play different but in- 
tegrated and coordinated roles.‘ This 
teamwork is characteristic of teachers 
authoritarian in the sense that she may 
know something that she hopes Johnny 
will learn to know and she conceives her 





* Williamson, E. G., Counseling Adolescents. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. Chap. I. 


and students. Now, the teacher is an 


job to be one of aiding him to learn 
that which will aid him to develop fully. 
In counseling, the counselor is one who 
by growth, professional and personal, 
has come to know something about the 
human personality which may be quite 
different from that which little Johnny 
understands, since he has not yet gone 
as far along the growth process as has 
the teacher. The counselor does not, 
however, “impose” her insights upon 
Johnny — she helps him to develop his 
own, and she seeks to help him develop 
those that are adequate for his own life 
adjustments — not for her life. 


As tue risk of oversimplifying the 
problem with an unreal distinction, let 
me highlight a difference in emphasis 
between counseling and teaching. Where- 
as the teacher, at her worst, is interested 
in Johnny’s learning of arithmetic and 
at her best is interested in little Johnny 
as well as in his skill in arithmetic, in 
counseling we have no such difference. 
In counseling, we have no subject mat- 
ter except little Johnny himself. Our job 
is to help little Johnny grow to the full 
realization of his personality, to grow in 
a certain direction, and that direction is 
defined by the society in which Johnny 
and the counselor live. Little Johnny is 
destined to become a member of a 
democratic society and his individualis- 
tic growth must not interfere with the 
individualism of others. Such a restric- 
tion immediately spells out the social 
context in which little Johnny must be 
helped to “learn” his full potentiality. 
If this concept of counseling is valid, 
then our original topic of discussion is 
not to be formulated in an either-or 
manner. One cannot say directive versus 
non-directive any more than one can 
say learning versus teaching. It is a 
both-and formulation that we shall have 
to come to eventually. Does an indivi- 
dual grow by inner forces alone? Or 
does he grow by environment only? 
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This is essentially the heart of the whole 
problem. And the histories of both edu- 
cation and therapy are replete with at- 
tempts to formulate an explanatory 
theory of the intricate relationship be- 
tween inner and outer forces. The cur- 
rent emphasis in theories of personality 
is upon a balanced field-force integra- 
tion of these inner and outer influences 
in the shaping of the kind of personality 
that we want in a democratic society.° 
Such an emphasis sets our original prob- 
lem in a different context, and, as ap- 
plied to counseling, we now see that we 
need to work out a teamwork combina- 
tion between counselor and counselee. 
To “teach” or counsel little Johnny is 
to help him learn to live, not with him- 
self alone, but with other selves. If car- 
ried to its logical extreme the inner 
growth emphasis would mean that each 
individual exploited everyone else for 
his own inner satisfaction. 


| COMMENTED upon the directive versus 
non-directive issue in terms of a formu- 
lation which seems to me to be much 
more in keeping with our understanding 
of the nature of growth in a democratic 
society in which individuals learn to live 
with other persons. I think we have per- 
haps forgotten the social context in 
which individuals’ growth takes place. 
We have observed in the political field 
what happens when individualism runs 
wild without regard to others. In educa- 
tion we should not repeat the mistake of 
overemphasis upon inner growth forces. 
Unbridled growth is as bad as imposed 


5 Murphy, Gardner, Personality. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1947. 
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growth and I see no moral advantage of 
one over the other. | am rather con- 
cerned with developmental counseling 
(not merely curative therapy in a clinic) 
which takes place in an educational in- 
stitution dedicated to help the individual 
grow and learn to become a working, ef- 
fective member of a democratic society. 


The redress of the current imbalance 
in emphasis on outer and inner forces 
and influences is to be found in an in- 
tegration of the inner growth and the 
“imposition” of the requirements of the 
external environment. To me, such im- 
position is not wicked necessarily and 
inevitably and is not something to be 
avoided. It is rather something to be ex- 
perienced day by day when it is used 
skillfully for the purpose that I have 
outlined, namely, to help the individual 
to become an effective member of a 
democratic society. This dictum seems 
to me to be as much true of vocational 
guidance as it is of educational guidance 
and psychotherapy. I have talked about 
counseling techniques in general, and 
not any particular application of them 
to a vocational choice situation or to a 
social conflict situation or to an emo- 
tional disturbance. I have discussed 
counseling techniques, and the basic 
philosophy of which they are the instru- 
mentality, in terms of the democratic 
society in which the counselor operates. 
Counseling either operates in such a 
context or else the counselor is not con- 
cerned with the problem of socialized 
personalities and the concept of coun- 
seling would then need reformulation in 
different terms and content. 





Understanding the Remedial 
Reading Program 


| (ig remedial reading program draws 
its students from a minority group in 
which the incidence of social, personal 
and emotional maladjustment is rela- 
tively frequent and the range of intel- 
ligence widely varied. 

A trained observer in the classroom 
will notice sharp departures from the 
behavioral norms of the academically 
average or superior student. In general, 
the remedial reader is more often char- 
acterized by that dullness of response, 
indifference, apathy or sullenness which 
suggests unhappiness deep-rooted in the 
shambles of self-respect. Fear is evi- 
denced in the averted eye, the hanging 
head and the startled reaction to sudden 
noises or questions. Posture is fre- 
quently poor, featuring a slouch, stoop- 
shoulders or protruding stomach. There, 
too, is a carelessness about appearance, 
evidence of dishevelment of clothing 
and, in the more flagrant cases, un- 
kemptness of person. In addition, the 
signs of sex interest are markedly dis- 
cernible in the demeanor of both girls 
and boys. 


The cardinal trait that is recogniz- 
able throughout all his actions is a 
general resistance or negativism toward 
learning, the teacher and peers. This 
becomes overt in a superfluity of the 
mechanisms of withdrawal, passive-re- 
sistance, and degrees of aggressiveness 
ranging from sly remarks to temper 
tantrums. In a secondary position, but 
seemingly all-pervasive, is an immatur- 
ity extending through social, emotional 
and intellectual areas. Self-evaluation is 
poor, manifesting itself in feelings of 
defeatism and unfair treatment. There is 
a noticeable lack of initiative, self-con- 


By JOHN J. BUTLER 





@ The author believes that the remedial 
reading program is often misunderstood 
and misdirected because of a failure to 
recognize the emotional factors that are 
usually involved in reading deficiency. A 
sympathetic diagnosis of the learner's 
emotional difficulties and their causes 
is the first step in the process of help- 
ing him begin remedial measures. This 
understanding is as important for regular 
teachers as for the specialist in develop- 
mental reading instruction. 

John Butler is a teacher of remedial 
reading in the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte 
High School. He also holds credentials as 
School Psychologist and School Psycho- 
metrist. His advanced graduate study has 
been carried on at the Claremont Gradu- 
ate School. 





fidence and sense of responsibility. De- 
pendence on the teacher is high. Inter- 
ests are usually limited, sometimes child- 
like and often bordering on the delin- 
quent. Suggestibility is great, resulting 
in disturbances in the classroom and 
truancy. 


Ax EXPOSITION of the characteristics of 
the remedial reader clearly establishes 
the premise that his problem is not 
founded merely on a lack of reading 
skill. Prolonged failure and denial of 
the normal, socially approved satisfac- 
tions derived from academic success re- 
sult in emotional blocking that is de- 
signed to protect him from the school’s 
continued attacks on his integrity and a 
pattern of frustration that hinders learn- 
ing in the classroom situation. For these 
reasons, the remedial reader neglects the 
solution of his reading problem and ex- 
pends his energies in futile attempts to 
evade situations in which he truly be- 
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lieves he cannot succeed. The inevitably 
resultant failure sets up a circular re- 
action, reenforcing his assertion that he 
never can read well and further dimin- 
ishing his self-respect. 

Each individual identifies with a 
group from which he derives most of 
his satisfactions and social approval. 
The remedial reader has a history of 
academic failure which negates teacher 
and student acceptance in the school en- 
vironment. Since he is rejected repeat- 
edly by the socially sanctioned group, 
he is virtually forced into the behavorial 
problem group which derives its major 
satisfactions through rebellion to auth- 
ority. In such an instance, the school 
creates its own discipline problem 
through an attempt to make an indivi- 
dual conform to the mold of the average 
student when it is completely beyond 
the scope of his abiliites at that time. 


Ix RECOGNITION of the total problem of 
the remedial reader, the remedial read- 
ing process is essentially therapeutic. Its 
basic attack on the reading deficiency is 
the emotional reeducation of the adoles- 
cent. Resistance to the learning process 
must be broken; emotional blocks must 
be released. The counseling and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the teacher 
are essential. There must be no continu- 
ance of failure or denial of socially de- 
sirable objectives. This demands that 
the individual’s level of intelligence and 
reading skills be accurately ascertained 
by valid tests and that a program suited 
to his needs and range of achievement 
be planned. In this way, he is intro- 
duced to academic success with its con- 
comitant rewards of socially approved 
goals and acceptance by the group and 
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teacher. This weakens and eventually 
eradicates his need to return to the be- 
havorial problem group for its dubious 
satisfactions. In this manner, remedial 
reading promotes reading skills and 
emotional security and decreases the 
number of discipline problems. 

The teacher of remedial reading must 
think primarily in terms of the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the individual as 
an individual and as an individual with- 
in the group rather than solely in terms 
of the improvement of academic skills. 
The immediate objectives are individual 
and group socialization, and the incul- 
cation of an individual and group con- 
science that pushes toward socially ap- 
proved aims. Constant encouragement 
and acceptance by the teacher in the 
face of trying situations will engender 
student confidence and lead to the dis- 
persal of the grim aura of defeatism 
and compensatory behavior mechanisms 
that complicate the group life. Aggres- 
sive impulses may be channeled in the 
direction of student leadership, the class 
breaking into small groups on the basis 
of achievement with the more able aid- 
ing the less. And the guiding influence 
of the teacher must be present in every 
phase of work! 

The task is difficult but the remuner- 
ation is great. The teacher of remedial 
reading experiences that unique satis- 
faction which comes from the reclama- 
tion of potential energy in the interests 
of the individual himself and society at 
large. Gratitude and friendship are his 
in increasing abundance. Fostered by 
the warmth of human relationship, his 
sense of gratification merges into humil- 
ity as he realizes the full significance of 
his role as a teacher in the service of 
humanity. 





Who Wants To Read? 


B* FAR the most important objective 
of any school librarian is the de- 
velopment and stimulation of the read- 
ing habit. By its very nature it implies 
one of the major goals of education — 
to provide for worthy use of leisure 
time. The librarian has the golden op- 
portunity of impressing upon the child 
the “fun” of reading and, incidentally, 
of having a lot of fun for herself at the 
same time. Fun for the librarian? Why, 
what is more stimulating and thrilling 
than to put the right book into the hands 
of some youngster who has never be- 
fore encountered the rich emotional ex- 
periences that result from reading? 
What is more pleasing music to her ears 
than to hear from that youngster a re- 
quest for another book? 


If reading guidance is fun for the 
librarian, think of the fun it is for the 
student who discovers for the first time 
a book that captures his imagination. 
Especially can it be fun, when there is 
no one standing over him saying, “What 
is the theme; trace the plot develop- 
ment; who is the main character; what 
is the climax?” 


The chief and most essential job of 
any librarian is to encourage a first- 
hand, intimate contact with books. Let 
English teachers — no, every teacher — 
join hands with librarians in less strug- 
gle over the proper use of who and 
whom or not saying “ain’t” (especially 
if Johnny comes from a home where 
“ain't” is accepted and proper usage), 
and struggle more to encourage students 
to handle books. It is from this handling 
of books that they will acquire the read- 
ing habit. 


By MARY LINS 





@ The uniue educational services which 
a school librarian can contribute are re- 
ceiving increasing recognition. Here are 
presented some examples of how a li- 
brarian “teaches” which suggests also 
the peculiar advantages which an alert 


extremely dificult or even impossible. 
Mary Lins is intensely interested in the 
challenge of the “non-reader” and in 
helping children find greater joy in read- 
ing. In addition to her regular duties as 
librarian in the secondary schools of San 
Francisco, she has for the past ten years 
given volunteer service in the library of 
the Children’s Hospital. She 
found time to serve as editor of 
Bulletin of the School Library Association 
of California, and as State Publicity Chair- 





Henze are three methods which I have 
used to encourage this handling of 
books. 

Book auctions are a sure-fire trick to 
stimulate reading, especially with the 
slower groups. I make up a wide selec- 
tion of books (usually ten or fifteen 
more than the number in the class), all 
of which could be characterized by the 
word “exciting” reading. Either I and 
the books go to a classroom or the stu- 
dents come to the library, and then we 
proceed to have a book auction. Al- 
though I have to be the auctioneer, the 
class nominates someone to act as my 
assistant. His duty is to keep a record 
of the student who “buys” each book by 
simply stamping the issue card and get- 
ting the student’s signature and registry. 

In order to sell a book, I merely hold 
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it up and give a brief, but vivid survey 
of its plot such as, “Here’s Great Caesar’s 
Ghost, an intriguing combination of 
mystery, adventure and humor. The per- 
son who buys this book is in for a big 
surprise when he discovers what lay 
hidden in an African jungle for over 
two thousand years!” Usually there is 
a good response of hands and the book 
is sold to the person getting his up first. 
I never push a book for which there is 
not an immediate. demand since the 
whole idea back of these auctions is not 
to force the students to read but rather 
to lead them subtly into “green pas- 
tures.” This method makes for wonder- 
ful rapport between students and li- 
brarian for they thoroughly enjoy the 
whole affair, from the “Going, going, 
gone” to the bang of the gavel as each 
book is sold. 


Iw oRDER to call attention to the wealth 
of fascinating and entertaining maga- 
zine material which is available in the 
library, | appoint every two weeks from 
a different class of library elective stu- 
dents, a small group of pupils to make 
up a list of the ten magazine articles 
from current periodicals which they 
found to be interesting reading. This 
student magazine committee can use any 
of the school magazines they wish for 
the list, the only requirement being a 
list which will attract students to the 
magazine racks. The list is mimeo- 
graphed, and copies are mounted on 
bright colored paper and sent to the 
various homerooms for display on their 
bulletin boards. The list is also displayed 
in a prominent place in the library. This 
“trick” does a great deal to encourage 
and stimulate magazine reading on the 
part of the student body. 

The person who likes to read natur- 
ally gravitates to a library, but the non- 
reader stays away. Therefore, in order 
to try and catch these students in the 
school, I have devised the following 
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plan. I ask the head counselor to suggest 
to each of his counselors that while they 
are interviewing their students they slip 
in a question about reading and his use 
of the library. If the student’s answer 
implies that he is already a reader and 
an active library user, the counselor 
does nothing more. If the student’s re- 
sponse indicates that he doesn’t like 
books, reading, or a library, then the 
counselor suggests that he take an 
“Invitation to Reading” card which is as 
follows: 





This is to introduce: 


Student’s Name 


who would like to meet an exciting 
book. Will you assist him? 











This comes in a perforated form 
which can be torn into three parts. The 
counselor gives one of the sections to 
the student, keeps one for himself as a 
record, and places the other in my mail- 
box as a means of notification. If the 
student does not appear in the library 
after a reasonable time, I send for him, 
talk to him about books and reading, 
and try to find a book which I think he 
might enjoy. My parting words are al- 
ways, “If you don’t like that book, 
please come back and I'll try to find 
one that you will like.” 

The follow-up is most important for 
it is only through repeated and contin- 
ual reading that non-readers become 
readers. The moment a student arrives 
in the library with an “Invitation to 
Reading” card, he gets immediate serv- 
ice. | make it a habit to drop whatever 
I am doing to wait on him. It is my 
personal philosophy that this is my most 
important job. For to tell the truth, 
where would any librarian be without a 
reading public? 


The California Study of 
General Education 


A: srenatrgaente citizenship in the 
atomic age demands a much 
broader preparation than was needed in 
earlier years. The perils and opportuni- 
ties which mankind faces are too over- 
whelming to be intrusted to an unin- 
formed and functionally illiterate citi- 
zenry. Forces disruptive of wholesome 
family life threaten complete disintegra- 
tion of this stabilizing institution, un- 
less determined efforts are made to de- 
velop with young people proper atti- 
tudes and understanding. Stresses and 
strains of urban living and mechanized 
occupations are increasing hazards to 
mental health; development of resis- 
tance to breakdown, through under- 
standing of its causes, and development 
of habits of wholesome living demand 
training at greater maturity levels than 
high school.” 

The above sentences quoted from the 
request for a grant to finance the Cali- 
fornia Study of General Education in 
the Junior College suggest the compel- 
ling need for general education today. 


BACKGROUND AND SCOPE OF STUDY 
The California Study of General Edu- 


cation is a grass roots study. It was con- 
ceived and planned by the California 
State Junior College Association; it was 
opened this past summer with a six- 
weeks workshop in which the particip- 
ants were faculty members from Cali- 
fornia junior colleges; it will be carried 
on this next year by junior college fac- 
ulties; and it will be closed in the sum- 
mer of 1951 by a workshop of California 
junior college faculty members. 
Financed by a grant of $30,000 from 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 





@ Although this study centers in the jun- 
jor colleges, it has great potential im- 
portance for all our secondary schools. 
In fact, one phase of the program in- 
volves cooperative planning with the 
neighboring high schools. For this and re- 
lated reasons it seems important that all 
our readers have opportunity to learn the 
purpose, procedures, and scope of the 
study now under way. 

The director of the study, Dr. B. Lamar 
Johnson, has prepared, at our request, 
this account of the beginnings already 
made and the significant features of the 
plans developed during the summer work- 
shop for guiding future activities. Dr. 
Johnson is widely known for his educa- 
tional leadership in this field. He is now 
on leave from his position as Dean of 
Instruction at Stephens College in order to 
serve as director of this important study. 





vancement of Teaching, the General 
Education Study is sponsored by the 
California State Junior College Associa- 
tion, the California State Department of 
Education, the School of Education at 
the University of California in Los 
Angeles, and the American Council on 
Education. 

In the request for a grant with which 
to finance the Study, the sponsoring 
groups developed the following points to 
indicate the need for a study of general 
education by the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia: 

1. All national and state studies in- 
dicate that the proper training of youth 
demands the extension upwards of our 
system of free public education. 

2. The junior college is best suited to 
serve the majority of post-high school 
youth and adults in its community. 
California has the greatest development 
of junior colleges of any state. 
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3. All youth need additional general 
education above the high school, but the 
present confusion about the character of 
general education must be resolved. 

4. The junior colleges of California 
are organized in such a fashion as to 
undertake profitably a cooperative study 
of this problem. 

The scope of the Study as defined by 
its sponsors is broad and comprehen- 
sive: 

1. A critical analysis of personal and 
social needs shared by all individuals, 
regardless of occupation, which must be 
met if they are to live normal, satisfy- 
ing, and useful lives. 

2. The development of recommenda- 
tions regarding curriculum changes, 
whether through synthesis of subject 
fields or through introduction of func- 
tional courses, which should be made in 
order to insure student realization of de- 
sired skills, knowledge, and attitudes. 

3. The development of recommenda- 
tions regarding changes in methods of 
instruction and in the use of all types of 
teaching materials which will guarantee 
maximum benefits to the students in at- 
taining the desired skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes. 

4. The development of patterns of or- 
ganization and procedures in guidance 
designed for all types of students. 

5. The development of patterns for the 
organization, administration, and opera- 
tion of an adequate and comprehensive 
program of student activities. 


THE 1950 GENERAL EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 


The General Education Study got un- 
der way this past summer at a six-weeks 
workshop held at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles from June 26 to 
August 4. Participating in the workshop 
were forty-nine faculty members repre- 
senting twenty-six California junior col- 
leges. The workshop particularly ad- 
dressed itself to the achievement of the 
following purposes: 
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1. Identify common student needs 
and the needs of society as a basis for 
developing a general education program. 

2. Describe selected experiences (in- 
cluding class, extra-class, and guidance) 
designed to achieve the goals identified 
in 1, above. 

3. Suggest plans and activities to be 
carried in the General Education Study 
during the present school year. 

It is the purpose of this article to re- 
port some of the outcomes of last sum- 
mer’s workshop, with particular refer- 
ence to plans for the Study during the 
current school year.’ 


GOALS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


“The greatest cause of ineffective 
teaching is aimlessness.”—Paul Dressel. 

“The definition of general education 
can best be found in the statement of its 
goals — goals selected on the basis of 
the characteristics of youth and adults 
and of the society in which they live 
and of which they are a part.” 


It was considerations such as those 
stated above which led the workship to 
formulate the following statement of the 
goals of general education which are 
proposed for consideration by the fac- 
ulties of California junior colleges: 


General education is that part of education 
which is concerned with the common knowl- 
edges, skills, and attitudes needed by each in- 
dividual to be effective as a person, a member 
of a family, a worker, and a citizen. General 
education is complementary to, but different 
in emphasis and approach from, special train- 
ing for a job, for a profession, or for scholar- 
ship in a particular field of knowledge. 


The program of general education must be 
based on thorough research into the character- 
istics of students and of society; must stress 
the interrelationship of subject fields conven- 
tionally separated; must emphasize that the 
home, the community, and all areas of experi- 
ence interact and affect the student’s growth; 





1Problems and Proposals Concerning General 
Education in California Junior Colleges, the report 
of the summer workshop, may be ord from the 
U.C.L.A. Students’ Store, 402 Westwood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 24, California, at a cost of $1.25, including 
tax and postage. 
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must organize all college experiences so as to 
make them more meaningful to the student; 
must be built on the realization that it will 
not complete the student’s general education, 
but will equip and encourage him to pursue 
its objectives throughout life; above all, the 
program of general education must promote 
the fullest development of each individual stu- 
dent, and stimulate him to accept the obliga- 
tions of twentieth century citizenship. The 
final test of this program is changed behavior, 
motivated by the student’s desire to improve 
himself and society. 

General education is, then, school experi- 
ence specifically organized and administered 
to achieve the goals set forth below. 

Students in California public junior col- 
leges differ greatly in experiences, needs, ca- 
pacities, interests, and aspirations. The Gen- 
eral Education program aims to help each 
student increase his competence in: 

a. Exercising the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of democratic citizenship. 

b. Developing a set of sound moral and 
spiritual values by which he guides his life. 

c. Expressing his thoughts clearly in 
speaking and writing and in reading and 
listening with understanding. 

d. Using the basic mathematical and 
mechanical skills necessary in everyday life. 

e. Using methods of critical thinking for 
the solution of problems and for the dis- 
crimination among values. 

f. Understanding his cultural heritage so 
that he may gain a perspective of his time 
and place in the world. 

g. Understanding his interaction with his 
biological and physical environment so that 
he may better adjust to and improve that 
environment. 

h. Maintaining good mental and physical 
health for himself, his family, and his com- 
munity. 

i. Developing a balanced personal and so- 
cial adjustment. 

j. Sharing in the development of a satis- 
factory home and family life. 

k. Achieving a satisfactory vocational ad- 
justment, 

l. Taking part in some form of satisfying 
creative actiivty and in appreciating the cre- 
ative activities of others. 


In presenting the above statement, 
members of the workshop emphasize the 
fact that it should in no sense be re- 
garded as a final formulation. It must 
be subjected to analysis and criticism by 
everyone who reads it. 


The workshop hopes that faculties in 
individual junior colleges will use the 
statement as one basis for re-examining 
their own formulations of objectives. In 
such cases faculties may find the state- 
ment helpful as a basis for beginning a 
faculty-wide study and formulation of 
goals.” 


THE NEED FOR SPECIFIC BEHAVIOR 
GOALS 


The goals of general education, as 
they are listed above are broad in state- 
ment and abstract in content. When they 
are to be used in curriculum building 
and course planning, they must be 
broken down into descriptions of more 
specific behavior. 

The process of breaking generalized 
objectives down into specific behavior 
goals is one on which every junior col- 
lege faculty needs to work, as it builds 
its own program of general education. 

No list of objectives, much less for- 
mulation of behavior goals, can be im- 
posed on a faculty by any outside 
agency or group. If goals of general 
education are to be achieved in a junior 
college, they must be accepted by the 
faculty. Acceptance can best be achieved 
if the goals are developed by the faculty 
itself — following study of the charac- 
teristics of its students and its com- 
munity. 

Members of the workshop urge each 
junior college faculty to break into spe- 
cific behavior objectives any general- 
ized statement of goals which it may ac- 
cept. An example of work of one faculty 
in breaking goals down into more spe- 
cific statements of behavior will be 
found in Problems and Proposals Con- 
cerning General Education in California 
Junior Colleges, pages 29-34. 


® Readers of this article are invited to send the 
writer (in care of the School of Education at the 
University of California, Los Angeles) their crit- 
icisms of the statement of goals and suggestions for 
strengthening it. 
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AVENUES TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


In the General Education Study major 
emphasis is being given to the achieve- 
ment of goals to the building and opera- 
tion of general education programs. 


Properly conceived the curriculum 
consists of the student’s total college ex- 
perience — in the classroom and on the 
athletic field, in the counseling interview 
and in the library, in the laboratory and 
in the councils of student government. 
Accordingly, general education affects 
and is affected by every aspect of the 
educational program. With this in mind, 
the summer workshop recognized the 
following avenues to general education: 
administration, guidance, classes and 
courses, the extra-class program. 

In the workshop report (see pages 38 
to 80) are included tentative observa- 
tions and proposals regarding each of 
these approaches to general education. 
Actually, of course, work in the General 
Education Study this coming year will 
largely be devoted to study of and work 
on plans for using all possible avenues 
to general education. 


PLANS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


The purpose of the General Education 
Study, as stated in the request for the 
grant, is “to develop a comprehensive 
program of general education for the 
junior colleges of California.” This 
statement of purpose does not imply the 
preparation of pronouncements or direc- 
tives to be addressed to the junior col- 
lege faculties of the state. On the con- 
trary, any comprehensive program of 
general education must be developed by 
the faculties themselves, in their own 
individual institutions, but with all of 
the stimulus, assistance, and cross-fer- 
tilization that can be generated by con- 
ference, by discussion, and by coopera- 
tive study. 

On the one hand, the General Educa- 
tion Study recognizes the individuality 
of each college; on the other hand, the 
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Study recognizes the importance of joint 
study and work on problems and issues 
of common concern. With these factors 
in mind we may look forward to the 
following ten types of activity in the 
General Education Study: 

1, Faculty members in groups of colleges 
will work together on the study of problems 
of common concern. In some cases, such co- 
operative study may be carried on by repre- 
sentatives of two or three junior colleges; in 
other cases, a project must include faculties 
from a majority or all of California’s junior 
colleges. In some cases such cooperative stu- 
dies may be sponsored or given leadership by 
a state or regional junior college association 
or by the State Department of Education; in 
other cases, a project may be carried on quite 
independently by participating colleges. 

2. Faculty members in individual colleges 
will work on problems which may at present 
be of concern to one institution only. 

3. Conferences (state-wide, regional and in 
some cases, local) will be held as an aid to 
cooperative work on problems of general con- 
cern. 

4. The services of the director of the study 
will be available for conferences, for consulta- 
tion, and for general assistance, throughout 
the year. 

5. Participants in last summer’s workshop 
may be looked to for leadership throughout 
the year, both in working with their own fac- 
ulties and with regional committees in their 
area of the state. 

6. A newsletter reporting developments in 
various sections of the state will be sent to 
junior colleges. 

7. College faculty members will be encour- 
aged to exchange experiences and instruction 
materials with those in other colleges. The 
office of the director of the Study will serve as 
a collection and distribution center. 

8. Terms of the grant include plans for a 
second workshop in the summer of 1951, at 
which time reports of the year’s work and 
study will be presented and considered. 

9. Developing from the study will be a vol- 
ume on the subject, General Education in the 
Junior Colleges of California. 

10. Plans must be made by the junior col- 
leges of California for continuing cooperation 
in the development and evaluation of their 
general education programs. During a four- 
teen-month period we shall be able to make 
significant advances. The real test of our suc- 
cess this next year lies not so much in what 
happens during the next twelve months as in 
what develops during the succeeding ten or 
twenty years. 
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PROBLEMS 


Through the above ten types of activi- 
ties the junior colleges of California will 
in their General Education Study co- 
operatively attack a variety of general 
education problems. Among the ques- 
tions identified at last summer’s work- 
shop, for which answers will be sought 
are the following: 


1. How, in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Education, can we make a state- 
wide study of junior college drop outs, in 
order that the holding power of the junior 
colleges may be stepped up and an increasing 
number of youth may benefit by both the spe- 
cial and general education they offer? 

2. How can we find ways and means to de- 
velop methods of studying the local communi- 
ties surrounding each of the junior colleges in 
order that the courses in general education 
may take on reality of application and validity 
of interpretation? And how may this effort be 
extended to infuse all of our general educa- 
tion with meanings to wider social organiza- 
tion? 

3. How can the terminal-technical student 
best achieve the goals of general education? 
To what extent can general education objec- 
tives be attained in terminal-technical courses? 
To what extent can and ought the terminal- 
technical student take courses the objectives 
of which are primarily general education? 

4. What kind of general education can best 
be provided for the student who plans to trans- 
fer to a four-year college or university? 

5. How may the courses in the social stu- 
dies be modified and improved, better to meet 
the real intent of the State Code in the train- 
ing for citizenship? Is this intent met by any 
of the standard fragments of specialized aca- 
demic courses in history, political science, eco- 
nomics or sociology designed as part of the 
sequential training of scholars? Or is an en- 
tirely different approach needed? 

6. How can we carry further the experi- 
ments going on in a number of junior col- 
leges in the synthesis of general education 
skills in reading, writing, listening and speak- 
ing? 

7. How can we best develop instruction 
which will lead students to understand and 
appreciate the arts (including literature and 


ana and to recognize their role in everyday 
ife? 


8. How may we bring to full fruition the 
courses in science in general education which 
will illuminate for our students the relation- 
ship between man’s mastery of energy and 
machines and his mastery of himself? 

9. How may we best develop synthesized 
courses in psychology, sociology, and anthrop- 
ology to bring about insight and understand- 
ing of human behavior, particularly the stu- 
dent’s own? 

10. How may we increasingly improve the 
preparation of our students for marriage, for 
home and family life? 

11. How may we reinforce these general 
education studies of human behavior and per- 
sonal adjustment with ever-improving counsel- 
ing services so that we may better understand 
those we are teaching, their needs, their abili- 
ties, their interests, and their limitations? 

12. How may we develop better methods of 
organizing, developing and teaching general 
education courses? What of the relation of the 
library to teaching? What of the use of audio- 
visual aids — radio, movies, and television es- 
pecially? 

13. What can be done to enhance the con- 
tributions of all extra-class activities in the 
junior colleges to the general education of our 
students? 

14. How can we set up methods and tech- 
niques of evaluating and measuring our prog- 
ress in the cooperative and individual creation 
of general education experiences of all kinds 
for our students in order to find out what they 
and we get for what we do? 

15. How can the small junior college best 
develop an adequate program of general edu- 
cation? 


These are some of the problems which 
will be studied. Others will emerge dur- 
ing the course of the year. 


CONCLUSION 


Shortly after the conclusion of the 
general education conference which 
closed the summer workshop, the writer 
received a letter from a junior college 
president in which he referred to the 
general education problems identified at 
conferences * (most of which are listed 
above) as follows: 





3 See Problems and Proposals Concerning General 
Bpmetes in California Junior Colleges, pages 
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I would like to have my faculty work out 
our answer to each one of these problems. We 
have answered many of them for ourselves. 
Others we have worked on and many of them 
are still in the process. I would like to be 
able to provide you with the answer for each 
problem as our particular faculty has solved 
the situation. 


This type of planning and work in 
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individual colleges and by colleges 
working together gives assurance that 
the General Education Study can and 
will have significance to the youth of 
California and by its influence on prac- 
tices in other states, to the youth of our 
entire nation. 


Radical Revision of Test Forms 


The California Test Bureau has retained the Raymond Loewy Associates, inter- 
nationally famous designers, to design new formats for California Test Bureau 
tests, manuals, etc., making them easier to give, take, score, interpret, and to use 
the results. Since September 1, 1950, some 39 tests and 12 manuals have become 
available in the new format (this includes 36 California Achievement Tests, and 
3 California Short-Form Tests for Mental Maturity). By January, 1951, some 30 
more tests will be available in the new format. 

The same test booklets may be used regardless of whether the examinee marks 
his answers on the test booklet itself, on an ordinary machine-scoring answer 
sheet, or on the new CTB Scoreze answer sheet, a new dual-scoring device de- 
veloped for exclusive use with California Test Bureau tests. Test booklets used 
with machine scoring answer sheets or with Scoreze may serve for many testings 


—they are reusable. 


This means that instead of having to buy and store both hand and machine 
scoring editions of these tests, a single booklet will serve for both types of admin- 
istration. Furthermore, in practically all cases, the same scoring key (where 
Scoreze is not used) the same hand-scoring stencil and the same machine-scoring 
stencil may be used for scoring all forms of a test on a given level. Thus, these 
new editions of California Test Bureau tests require only about one-fourth of the 
number of accessories which are required for most tests. 

All manuals have been redesigned and rewritten to make them more functional 
— similar materials have the same position in all manuals —all materials needed 
are listed,— and the examiner merely reads to examinees all necessary directions. 
There need be no more memorizing or improvising in the administration of tests. 
New devices for scoring and revised norms presented in new tables facilitate the 
interpretation of test scores; and new tables for adjusting norms in accordance 
with the median I.Q.’s of various class groups will insure greater accuracy and 


fairness in the interpretation of norms. 


The present hand-scoring and machine-scoring editions of the Progressive 
Achievement Tests will be kept in stock as long as the demand justifies. These 
double editions have served as the basis for preparing the new California Achieve- 


ment Test series. 


The same test booklet is used whether test booklets are to be hand-scored, 
machine-scored, or self-scored with the California Test Bureau Scoreze answer 


sheet. 


The introduction of new materials and the rewriting of certain items has re- 
sulted in some changes in norms. The new norms are issued in the manuals of the 


California Achievement Test series. 


The Scoreze form is a clever device which serves both as a decided time-saver 
for the teacher and as an automatic diagnostic analysis. As the examinee marks 
his test, a dual record is made on a piece of carbon paper in a sealed compart- 
ment. This carries a classification of the test item. If an error is made, its nature 
is automatically disclosed and the remedial need is obvious. 





What is the General College? 


= junior college movement will soon 
celebrate a half century of existence. 
It was inaugurated in 1900, when Presi- 
dent Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago suggested that many moribund 
small colleges might do well to trans- 
form themselves into vigorous two-year 
institutions. Unlisted in the directory of 
the Office of Education until 1938, this 
new “junior” college had 105 repre- 
sentatives by 1939. These pioneer insti- 
tutions were variable in size, organiza- 
tion, curricula, objectives, and affilia- 
tions. The editor of a special bulletin 
issued by the Office of Education, try- 
ing to describe them, concluded in con- 
fusion: “The junior college is in an ex- 
perimental stage. We do not know what 
it should be, because we do not know 
exactly what it is.” 

During the past three decades all 
parts of our educational system, includ- 
ing the new member so dubiously intro- 
duced, have been subjected to a search- 
ing inquisition. In 1919, all our schools 
began the battle against the disillusion- 
ment following the failure to make the 
world safe for democracy. In 1929, the 
greatest of all depressions converted 
American colleges into a refuge for un- 
employed youth and the world into a 
laboratory for economic and political 
experiments. By 1939, the greatest of all 
wars had begun, precipitating our demo- 
cratic ideals into the conflict of ideolo- 
gies. By 1950 all people everywhere are 
aware that the full peril of the atomic 
revolution, foreshadowed at Hiroshima, 
is upon us. With increasingly greater 
force, each of these catastrophes has bat- 
tered at our isolation, our independence, 
and our self-righteousness in politics and 
education. The ultimate blame for the 
turmoil of our times has been placed 
upon the miseducation of the masses. 


By LUELLA J. HALL 





q Increasing attention is being given in 
recent years to those responsibilities of 
secondary education which are not di- 
rectly concerned either with college prep- 
aration or with vocational training. This 
article discusses those responsibilities and 
traces their influence on the development 
of the junior college and its curriculum. 
The discussion is a fitting supplement to 
the preceding one by Dr. Johnson, in 
which he explains the purpose of the 
General Education Experimental Study. 
Dr. Luella Hall had high school and 
college teaching experience in North 
Dakota before coming to California. She 
spent six years as head of the social sci- 
ence department in the Lodi Union High 
School, and later joined the staff of the 
Hartnell College in Salinas, where she is 
now Dean of the General College Divi- 
sion. She is a member of the state com- 
mittee sponsoring the Study of General 
Education in the Junior College, and par- 
ticipated in its summer workshop. 





The teaching profession harbors few 
Hamlets; it has assumed a large share 
of responsibility for putting the times 
back into joint. 


Turoucuour this turbulent period the 
junior college has continued to grow in 
numbers and to work out its destiny by 
experiment. By 1940, when there were 
575 junior colleges, located in 44 states 
and the Canal Zone, the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges had won rec- 
ognition as a leading professional or- 
ganization. Its executive secretary, Dr. 
Walter Crosby Eels, spoke authoritative- 
ly on the objectives being formulated. 
Numerous experiments had demon- 
strated what the junior college should 
be, and the matured purposes of the in- 
stitution were thus stated by Dr. Eels: 
The junior college aims to meet the higher 


educational needs of the community in which 
it is located. These needs include preparation 
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for advanced work in a university; general 
education for those not planning to attend a 
university or similar institution; specialized 
preparation for particular occupations; and 
appropriate courses of college grade for adults 
in the community. 


Experimentation to implement these 
four somewhat divergent aims has been 
carired on with great differences in em- 
phasis and consequent variation in re- 
sults. The most successfully pursued ob- 
jective has been that first set forth by 
President Harper. Many studies have 
demonstrated that the lower diivsion 
work done in accredited junior colleges 
is equal or superior to that done by 
four-year colleges. The adult education 
movement, likewise, has had a constant- 
ly expanding development in centers of 
sufficient population. Recently there has 
been an inordinate emphasis upon the 
importance of vocational preparation. 
It has even been asserted that semi- 
professional education should be the 
principal, if not the sole, aim of the 
community college. Elaborate and costly 
surveys have been made to ascertain the 
number of persons needed in each trade 
and craft, in order that the local col- 
leges might gear their curricula to pro- 
duce the right number and kinds of 
skilled workers. In their zeal to promote 
the vocational program, leaders in jun- 
ior college planning have shown a lack 
of interest and effort to provide general 
education, or indeed even to understand 
the meaning of this fourth function of 
the junior college, as proposed by Dr. 
Eels in 1940. 


Bur gradually the inadequacy of voca- 
tional training to meet the needs of the 
majority of students is being realized. 
That every junior college, regardless of 
size, could furnish the specialized equip- 
ment and instruction to train the few 
workers needed in each community vo- 
cation is manifestly absurd. Moreover, 
the mobility of Americans in all voca- 
tions makes the community plan of sup- 
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ply utterly impractical and unrealistic. 
A few classes of vocations can profitably 
use the junior college for apprenticeship 
training; the list includes, of course, a 
variety of positions in business, agricul- 
ture, shop work, practical nursing, and, 
perhaps when the millenium comes, 
household work. As early as 1939, the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation pointed out that vocational train- 
ing must be confined to its proper 
sphere: 


Increasing percentages of the jobs are tend- 
ing to fall into the routine, repetitive, and 
operative types that require little or no tech- 
nical training for initial competence in them. 
. . » As much as 90 per cent of the vocational 
education for specific job training can be ac- 
quired in short-term courses varying from a 
few days to six months as a maximum. . 
Because of this lack of employment opportuni- 
ties and the reduction in the hours of labor, 
the matter of leisure time emerges as a social 
problem of real significance. The training of 
youth and adults alike for a constructive use 
of their spare time is surely one of the major 
objectives of modern general education.’ 


Nor only the vocational road but also 
all other educational paths now lead 
back to general education. We are re- 
building our philosophy upon the Jef- 
fersonian tradition of education for a 
classless society. Jefferson believed that 
careers requiring higher education 
should be available for all. We are now 
trying to provide national scholarships 
for this purpose. Jefferson did not be- 
lieve that all men are created equal in 
intellect, but he did advocate that even 
the least talented should be taught read- 
ing, writing, and common arithmetic. 
This was the original curriculum of our 
common school — the general education 
of a future democratic society.’ 

Since the days of Jefferson, there has 
been a vast extension of subject matter 





1Homer P. Rainey, ‘Social Factors Affecting 
General Education,” in National Society for the 
Study of Education, Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part 
II, General Education in the American College. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishin bo 
1939. Pp. 18-19. (Hereafter cited as General Edu- 
cation in the American College.) 
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and age limits for the common school. 
In 1939 a “consumers” study” of educa- 
tion was made in New York. Noting the 
advance of the upper age limit from 13 
to 20 since 1913, the report presented 
the indictment that the high school pro- 
gram was antiquated and poorly suited 
to the students’ needs. Special emphasis 
was placed upon the central importance 
of the teacher. The most revolutionary 
recommendation was for the addition of 
“two more years to the high school 
course for those who do not go to work 
or to college” and a new course of 
study “which will throw more emphasis 
on integrated general education, on stu- 
dent activities, on broad vocational edu- 
cation, and on guidance, adjustment, 
and placement.” * 


Tue movement for the general college, 
now designed to be the chief branch of 
the junior college, was initiated by two 
state universities in the Middle West. 
The first attempt at reorganization was 
made by the Experimental College of 
the University of Wisconsin, in exist- 
ence from 1927 to 1932. Although mis- 
understood, over-publicized, and finally 
abandoned as a failure, this college stim- 
ulated much constructive criticism about 
higher education in the United States. 
It also demonstrated clearly that general 
education must proceed toward synthe- 
sis and integration of materials and cur- 
ricula under teachers capable of inter- 
preting wholes rather than pieces of 


knowledge. 


The second experiment in general 
education, and the first to bear the 
name “general college,” was begun by 
the University of Minnesota in 1932. 
The experience of this college is of spe- 
cial value as a guide in planning gen- 
eral education in junior colleges. In the 





ant Conant, “Education for a Classless 
Society 


— Monthly, CLXV (May, 1940). 


yey Gulick, “A New Hope for Education,” 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXII (April, 1989). Pp. 522 529. 


first place, the college population is of 
similar background, since all high 
school graduates are admitted to the 
Minnesota college and are granted the 
degree of associate in arts at the comple- 
tion of a two-year planned program of 
studies. Secondly, the college has been 
carrying on an experiment for seventeen 
years to develop the types of courses 
needed for everyday living in our pres- 
ent complex society. The general col- 
lege courses thus worked out differ in 
three major respects from the traditional 
liberal arts curriculum. The former are 
planned to be as complete as possible in 
themselves, since understanding of basic 
principles is the primary aim. Relation- 
ships within and among fields of knowl- 
edge are emphasized, rather than inten- 
sive study of small isolated areas. The 
organization of courses is around areas 
of life activities as well as around broad 
subject matter fields. As a result of in- 
tensive study of former students, four 
major groupings of problems have been 
made, which students must be prapared 
to meet as workers, citizens, members of 
home and family groups, and as indivi- 
duals seeking to develop a balanced so- 
cial and personal philosophy.* 


T nus the first general college is making 
notable progress in attaining the goals 
originally fixed. Every student is stu- 
died in and after college “to discover 
his needs, abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, 
insights, methods of thinking, powers of 
appreciation, and the conflicts and pres- 
sures affecting him.” This research is 
extended “to discover the processes of 
change, the conflicts and problems in 
the society of today and tomorrow upon 
which the students . . . must exercise 
judgment.” Courses and methods under- 
go repeated revision to meet these an- 
alyzed needs of the student and to study 
the needs of society itself. An unusually 





“Malcolm S. Maclean, Winston S. Little, and 
George A. Works, ‘““The General Colleges,” General 
Education in the American College, pages 135-152. 
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flexible curriculum provides opportuni- 
ties for an investigation of occupational 
and personal interests and for trying out 
other colleges of the university. Direct 
preparation may be made for certain 
occupations, and vocational guidance is 
provided by a very efficient counseling 
system. Of special interest is the fact 
that the entire university has adopted 
several activities originated in the gen- 
eral college; the noon newsreels, music 
listening hours, the record lending li- 
brary, and the art laboratory work- 
shop.°® 

A number of other institutions, both 
public and private, have been experi- 
menting with the development of gen- 
eral education. Among the best known 
may be listed Harvard and Yale Univer- 
sities and the state universities of Flor- 
ida, Iowa and Oregon. Within Cali- 
fornia may be named Stanford Univer- 
sity, the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, and San Francisco State 
College. In most of these the general 
college courses are placed in the lower 
division, delaying specialization until 
the upper division. None of these will 
serve as models for the junior college to 
the extent that the general college at 
Minnesota does. Nevertheless, these 
four-year college experiments provide 
valuable leadership from the higher edu- 
cational levels. They lend prestige to the 
cause and help to publicize the meaning 
and the necessity of general education at 
all levels. Few studies are available of 
general education in junior colleges, but 
there are indications that the basic prin- 
ciples of general education are not wide- 
ly understood, and that the so-called 
“general” curriculum is too often merely 
a smattering of conventional courses, 
leading to graduation when the required 
sum of credits has been accumulated. 


5C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Developing a College 
through Research,” Journal of Higher Education, 
X (March, 1939). Pp. 133-138. ‘““The General Col- 
lege, 1949-51," The Bulletin of the University of 
Minnesota, LII (July 6, 1949). Pp. 3-9. 
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Tue immediate tasks of the junior col- 
lege are evident. If general education is 
to be the major function of this institu- 
tion, it must begin with the education of 
the faculties, parents, and pupils regard- 
ing the meaning and purpose of the gen- 
eral college. As was said in a recent 
Fortune survey on “Higher Education,” 
conducted by Elmo Roper, “One safe 
conclusion is that the country needs a 
lot of education about higher educa- 
tion.” This survey pointed out that “the 
public places far too much emphasis on 
the practical applications of higher edu- 
cation and shows far too little under- 
standing of the values of the liberal 
arts.” ° It will be extremely difficult to 
break the tradition that the A.A. degree, 
like the A.B., is owed to anyone who can 
amass the requisite number of credits. 
It must be made clear that “general” 
does not mean vague, unclassified, ele- 
mentary, or easy. General college 
courses must be understood to be broad, 
interpretative, integrating, comprehen- 
sive, and purposive. All the techniques 
and devices of audio-visual arts must be 
employed to reach students of average 
or lower ability — not neglecting a re- 
turn to reading. And since an essential 
element of general education is the de- 
velopment of the individual, it will be 
necessary to scrap the mass production 
methods prevailing in so much of our 
contemporary system of education. 


As previously indicated, the making 
of the curriculum is a continuous proc- 
ess. A satisfactory general college pro- 
gram will not be possible until the nec- 
essary foundations are laid in the lower 
schools, beginning with the arts of com- 
munication. However, a general pattern 
is emerging from the collective experi- 
ence of the four- and two-year colleges 
which have been experimenting. All 
stress the basic importance of training 
in reading, writing, and speaking. In- 





*“Higher Education, the Fortune Survey,” Sup- 
plement to Fortune (September, 1949). Pp. 1-16. 
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stead of the various branches of mathe- 
matics, now taught as independent and 
highly technical specialties, courses are 
being arranged to correlate basic and 
practical principles. Likewise, integrated 
and interpretative courses in biological 
and physical science are being devel- 
oped. In social science, United States 
history and government are being cor- 
related with social and economic princi- 
ples and problems. The place of our 
country in world society is attaining 
greater prominence. 


By testing and by individual counsel 
each student is assisted to assess his own 
abilities and to choose the right elective 
studies and activities to best mature his 
personality. The student is prepared for 
future participation in home and family 
life and for community, national, and 
international citizenship. He is encour- 
aged to engage in creative arts and con- 
structive recreation, to develop physical 
and mental health, and to create for 
himself a positive philosophy of life. To 
translate these ideals into actualities re- 


quires an informed and interested pub- 
lic and teachers inspired by sympathy 
and understanding. It demands classes 
small enough to permit individual coun- 
seling and instruction. 


At Hartnell College we have been try- 
ing since 1938, omitting the war years, 
to establish a general college division. 
Our problems are undoubtedly similar 
to those of other junior colleges; they 
have been to find interested and capable 
instructors, to give them opportunity to 
work out new courses and procedures, 
and to induce students to enter the new 
curriculum. The first two of these prob- 
lems are now on the way toward solu- 
tion. Our next and greatest task is to 
interpret the general college to the com- 
munity. We should bring into the gen- 
eral college many students who, in try- 
ing to prepare for professional curricula 
in the university, fail in the more spe- 
cialized and technical lower division 
courses. We must devise means to let 
the public know the nature of the gen- 
eral college and the services that it can 
render to all students, regardless of their 
future life plans. 


Back Numbers of the “Journal” Wanted 


Orders recently received for back files of the Journal have completely exhausted 
our reserve of certain issues. Unfilled orders now on hand include especially those 
for certain popular symposium issues and library orders for complete files from 
the first volume of the original California Quarterly down to the current issues of 


the Journal. 


Listed below are the issues of which copies are particularly desired. Twenty- 
five cents per copy will be paid for any in this list, if in good condition. Copies 
should be sent to the Berkeley office of the Journal. Your help in this matter will 
be much appreciated and will further promote the growing prestige of the Journal 
as a source of important reference material on secondary education. 

California Quarterly of Secondary Education: October, 1925; June, 1927; 


April, 1934. 


California Journal of Secondary Education: October, 1935; February, 1942; 
January, 1943; February, 1943; January, 1945; March, 1945; November, 1945; 
February, 1946; December, 1948; November, 1949; January, 1950. 











The Administration of Student 


Body Funds 


S TUDENT body funds may be defined 

as those monies collected from such 
sources as: (1) Admission charges to 
athletic contests, dramatic productions, 
or other types of student body spon- 
sored affairs; (2) Dues to belong to a 
student body, class, club, or other type 
of student organization; (3) Receipts 
from the sale of school annuals, news- 
papers, or other student publications; 
(4) Profit from student body sponsored 
money raising enterprises; (5) Funds 
handled by student body organizations 
for the convenience of students in the 
purchase of such items as commence- 
ment announcements, class rings, sweat- 
ers, athletic injury insurance, etc. This 
list is not intended to be complete; it 
could be extended almost indefinitely by 
examining the records of even a few 
California high schools. 

It should be pointed out that the legal 
status of many such collections is some- 
what indefinite; other collections are 
clearly illegal. The California State At- 
torney General has ruled that “a student 
refusing to pay fees to a student organi- 
zation could not be prohibited by school 
authorities from participating in activi- 
ties which were held under the sponsor- 
ship of the particular school.” The Cali- 
fornia State Constitution provides for a 
free system of public schools, and the 
California State Board of Education has 
passed a regulation stating that: “No 
pupil enrolled in a public elementary or 
secondary school shall be required to 
pay a fee, deposit, or other charge not 
specifically authorized by law.” 

As the so-called extra-curricular acti- 
vities more and more become a part of 
the school’s total program and their 
contribution toward the achievement of 
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By EDWARD H. LA FRANCHI 





@ To an increasing degree student body 
finances have become big business 
amounting in the larger schools to tens 
of thousands of dollars. Correspondingly 
heavy responsibilities are involved, and 
the reputation of more than one principal 
or teacher has suffered through failure to 
set up a sound system of management 
and accounting. This paper was read be- 
fore one of the many section groups of 
the recent Secondary Administrators Con- 
ference, and was considered so valuable 
as to merit publication. 

Dr. Edward H. La Franchi had ten 
years of administrative experience in the 
secondary schools of California before 
completing the doctor’s degree at the 
University of California, and joining the 
staff of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia where he is now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration. He 
became interested in the special problems 
discussed through his participation in 
some twenty school surveys during the 
past three years. 





the educational objectives of the school 
is recognized, one wonders to what ex- 
tent such activities should be available 
only to those who pay the required fees. 
Are not such fees in many instances a 
form of the old “rate-bill” once col- 
lected from pupils to help defray the 
cost of the educational program? Cub- 
berley has listed “the battle to make the 
schools entirely free” as one of the seven 
great battles of public education. So 
long as towel fees, charges to school 
social affairs and similar charges are 
made, is it true that the schools are en- 
tirely free? 

Nevertheless, the California Education 
Code recognizes the legal status of stu- 
dent body funds. Section 16143 states 
that “The governing board of any 
school district shall provide for the 
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supervision and auditing of all funds 
raised by any student body or student 
organization using the name of the 
school”; and further provides that “the 
cost of supervision and auditing may 
constitute a proper charge against the 
funds of the district.” 


Even though such provision for student 
body funds exists, it might be proposed 
that the funds be discontinued at the 
local level. Such a policy meets with 
certain objections. First, an opportunity 
would be lost for instructing pupils in 
the proper handling of money through 
the actual experience of managing stu- 
dent organization funds. Second, some 
activities long carried on by schools 
could not legally be financed from dis- 
trict funds. For example, the Los 
Angeles County Counsel has ruled that 
school district funds cannot be used to 
pay game officials for athletic contests. 
Third, it is claimed that an admission 
price to athletic contests helps to con- 
trol the crowd. These three objections 
have come to the attention of the writer; 
there may be others. Stated positively, 
any sound objections to doing away 
with student body funds become pur- 
poses for maintaining the funds. 


A school using student body funds 
should examine carefully its reasons for 
doing so. This is extended below and 
stated as the first policy for the sound 
management of the funds. Other pro- 
posed policies follow. 

1. The objectives of using and hand- 
ling student body funds should be deter- 
mined and stated in writing. The proc- 
esses involved should be considered as 
a part of the school’s entire educational 
program and should contribute to the 
achievement of the objectives of that 
program. 

2. The collection and use of student 
body funds should be in complete agree- 
ment with American educational phil- 
osophy. A pupil’s educational oppor- 


tunity should not depend upon his in- 
dividual ability to pay for it. 

3. The amount of such funds raised 
should be kept at the minimum required 
to meet the stated objectives of the pro- 
gram. The handling of funds by the stu- 
dent body to facilitate such purchases 
as rings and school sweaters is a highly 
questionable practice. The selling at 
school of the article places compulsion 
on a pupil and, through him, on his 
parents to buy the article because of the 
desire to belong to and do as the group 
does, particularly in school approved 
activities. Furthermore, the school of- 
fers no real assurance that the quality 
of goods sold is worth the price asked. 
When students insist upon having such 
items as rings and sweaters, the faculty 
might well insist that all transactions 
be carried on through a local jeweler or 
other appropriate retail merchant. 

One wonders why schools set up cost- 
ly programs to achieve good public re- 
lations, and then proceed to antagonize 
parents and the public by their methods 
of raising monies through other than 
regular tax channels. Ticket sales and 
solicited advertisements from businesses 
as well as numerous requests for funds 
from parents are likely to do much to 
nullify any positive program for the se- 
curing of the good will of the public. 

4. Student body funds should not be 
raised to purchase goods or services that 
are proper charges against the district’s 
funds. The only exception to this might 
be when a school finds that athletic con- 
test admission charges designed to con- 
trol the size of crowds produce large 
sums which must be prudently expend- 
ed. Clearly if such collections cannot be 
reduced or eliminated and all other stu- 
dent body needs are cared for, the re- 
mainder should be spent for such mate- 
rials as athletic equipment for the 
teams. 

Obviously, district funds and student 
body funds should be kept completely 
separate. Such legally authorized col- 
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lection of monies by the school district 
as library fines, money from the sale of 
school-owned supplies or equipment, or 
from reimbursements to the district re- 
sulting from the willful destruction of 
school property, must be deposited in 
the county treasury and expended as are 
other district funds. Cafeteria funds 
must be similarly handled, or a cafe- 
teria account established which, like- 
wise, must be expended by board action. 

5. The funds should be clearly stu- 
dent funds; students should have a 
part in the handling of the funds and 
in determining the expenditure of the 
funds. The monies should be used only 
for the welfare of the students, not for 
the faculty or school board. This does 
not mean that the faculty and school 
board can relinquish their responsibility 
for the proper supervision of the funds. 
Clear-cut, democratic procedures must 
be set up stating the authority which 
both faculty and students have in deter- 
mining the amounts of monies that may 
be raised and the purposes for which 
expenditures may be made. As with the 
control of other student organization 
activities, student initiative under proper 
guidance should be encouraged, but 
faculty approval required. 


6. Proper publicity should be given 
to all phases of the student body fund 
program. No elements of the program 
should be administered in secrecy. Stu- 
dent body and public alike are entitled 
to periodic reports on the status of the 
funds, the amounts collected, and the 
nature and amounts of expenditures. 
Without such a program, suspicion is 
engendered. 

7. Lastly, sound management prac- 
tices should be set up to insure proper 
handling and supervision of the funds 
in accordance with legal requirements 
and sound principles of financial ac- 
counting. 


Tus responsibility falls completely upon 
the school board and administrative 
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staff, since the legal controls and safe- 
guards provided regular school district 
funds do not cover student body funds. 
For this reason special attention should 
be given the funds, and the procedures 
established should be such that the in- 
tegrity of all individuals concerned can 
be clearly established at any time. To 
these ends and to help achieve the above 
listed policies, the following procedures 
are proposed for the handling of student 
body funds: 


1. The school principal or a certifi- 
cated employee appointed by the prin- 
cipal should direct the management of 
the funds. 


2. The funds of all student organiza- 
tions should be deposited in a single 
bank account and the accounting of the 
funds assigned to a _ non-certificated 
school employee who will be referred 
to as the central bookkeeper hereafter. 


3. Every student organization should 
keep separate books accounting for the 
particular organization’s funds and per- 
iodically reconcile the records with the 
central bookkeeper’s record. The latter, 
of course, is the official record. 


4. A procedure should be established 
for the authorization of the raising or 
collection of funds by any student or- 
ganization. Such authorization should 
be based upon an application from the 
student organization approved by the 
faculty advisor of the organization. 
Approval may be for a single instance 
or for a recurring annual collection ap- 
proved until revoked. 


5. Every organization should be re- 
quired to prepare a budget or proposed 
plan of income and expenditure of its 


funds. 


6. Printed, pre- numbered receipts 
should be made out in duplicate for all 
money collected at the source. One copy 
is given the person from whom the 
money is collected, and the duplicate is 
retained for the records of the person 
receiving the money. 
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7. All money collected should be left 
with the central bookkeeper and depos- 
ited in a bank as required by Educa- 
tion Code, Section 16144. Receipts 
should be made out in triplicate, one 
copy going to the person who leaves the 
money, the second to the organization’s 
treasurer, and the third retained by the 
central bookkeeper. 


8. The presale of tickets should be 
avoided whenever possible. When used, 
proper records should be maintained, 
and the procedure should be under the 
control of the central bookkeeper. 


9. Proposals for making expenditures 
should come in the form of a requisi- 
tion. The student organization should 
have previously approved the expendi- 
ture by having included it in an adopted 
budget or by voting the expenditure of 
the money. Very large organizations 
may delegate such authority to a repre- 
sentative council. The requisition should 
bear the signature of a student officer 
and the faculty advisor testifying to the 
organization’s and the advisor’s ap- 
proval of the expenditure. Central ap- 
proval of the requisition should be made 
by the certificated person in charge of 
student body funds or his representa- 
tive. As a time saver, students should 
be encouraged not to make numerous 
requisitions, but to try to group all re- 
quests for expenditures for a single 
event in one requisition. 

10. If the requisition is approved, a 
purchase order should be made out in 
triplicate by the central bookkeeper. 
One copy goes to the vendor authoriz- 
ing the delivery of goods and advising 
on billing procedure, the second stays 
with the bookkeeper, and the third goes 
to the organization for approval upon 
receipt of the goods. Such approval 
authorizes the bookkeeper to pay the 
bill. 

11. Bills should be secured in dup- 
licate, one copy being filed by the book. 
keeper and the second copy being re- 
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turned with the payment. All bills 
should be secured and paid monthly. 
Notice of payment should be given the 
treasurer of the student organization. 


12. All payments should be made by 
check signed by a student body officer 
and the certificated person responsible 
for the program. Proper records of pay- 
ments made should include the duplicate 
copy of the bill, the purchase order ver- 
ifying that the goods or services were 
received, the date of payment and the 
number of the check. Cancelled checks, 
of course, should be filed. 

13. Monthly reports should be made 
on the status of all funds. These re- 
ports should be presented to the board, 
should be available to each organiza- 
tion, and should be a basis for reports 
to the student body, faculty, and pub- 
lic through newspaper and other chan- 
nels. 

14. The record system should supply 
the needed information on which the 
federal entertainment tax may be paid 
where applicable. This requires tickets 
or other means of checking the number 
of admissions. The admission price, the 
tax, and the total must be printed on 
each ticket. Date and place should be 
included. If different prices apply to dif- 
ferent groups, distinct series of pre- 
numbered tickets should be used for 
each of the several groups. Unused 
tickets must be kept for four years and 
then should be destroyed in the presence 
of two school officials who will make 
an affidavit verifying such destruction. 
Anyone, including a school, who prints 
tickets, must make reports to the Fed- 
eral Internal Revenue Office. Payments 
of the 20 per cent tax must be made to 
that office together with duplicate re- 
ports on furnished forms, within 30 
days following the close of the month 
during which the event was held. The 
above is a very brief coverage of the 
major points only. Any one administer- 
ing the program should become well ac- 
quainted with all details. 
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15. The record system should pro- 
vide the necessary data for paying Cali- 
fornia State retail sales and use taxes. 
If goods subject to the State retail sales 
tax are sold by the student body, either 
the student body should secure the re- 
quired permit, or make its returns in 
the name of the school district. A sep- 
arate permit is probably best. Here 
again, detailed knowledge of the pro- 
gram is required. For example, the 
State Board of Equalization has ruled 
that when high school annuals are sold, 
the person preparing them and selling 
them to the student body must collect 
the 3 per cent tax at the time of sale. 
No further tax is then charged students. 
In the case of colleges, including junior 
colleges, however, the sale to the stu- 
dent body is regarded as a wholesale 
sale, and the retail sales tax must be 
collected when the books are sold to 
individual students. 

16. Proper inventories and records 
should be maintained on all student 
body owned property. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that a student 
body organization is similar to any 
other private organization and is sub- 
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ject to local property taxes if the county 
assessor cares to assess the property. It 
is possible to give such property to the 
school district and avoid this issue. 
Again, proper records are essential to 
avoid the loss or theft of the property 
or unfounded accusations of loss or 
theft. 

17. The certificated person responsi- 
ble for the program, and the central 
bookkeeper should be bonded at the ex- 
pense of the school district to an amount 
representing the maximum amount of 
funds handled. 

18. An annual audit should be made 
of the central bookkeeper’s records. The 
report of the audit should be presented 
to the governing board, entered into the 
board minutes, and given proper pub- 
licity. 

19. The procedure for handling stu- 
dent body funds adopted by any one 
school should be clearly outlined in 
writing, presented to the board for ap- 
proval, and duplicated for distribution 
to all concerned. The approval should 


be properly recorded in the minutes of 
the board. 





Free Folklore Publications 


The discovery of authentic bits of American folklore and the distribution of 
collected materials to teachers are the aims of an enthusiastic group known as the 
National Conference American Folklore for Youth. Their work is financed by 
donated funds and their publications are sent without charge to schools for use 
in enlivening related classwork. 

The free materials now available on request ato interested teachers and librari- 
ans are: 

A Bibliography of American Folklore for Boys and Girls, by Evelyn R. Sickels, 

Indianapolis Public Library (the first of its kind). 
Folklore in American Literature, by Dr. Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist 
University. 

Folklore and History, by Dr. Philip D. Jordan, University of Minnesota. 

Folk Elements in Midwestern Literature, by Dr. Levette J. Davidson, University 

of Denver. 

The Folklore Approach to Teaching and Folklore for Children, by Dr. Elizabeth 

Pilant. 

Other pamphlets dealing with the uses and usefulness of American folklore, 
arts, and activities are in preparation. The object is not to encourage separate 
courses in folklore, but rather to integrate folk materials and activities into such 
existing subject fields as: communications, social studies, science, arts and crafts, 
music, and physical education. 

Requests for these materials should be addressed to the Executive Secretary of 
the organization, Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 





Looking Ahead for Cerebral 
Palsied Children 


MA*: many years ago, in the days 
of the Medici, a young sculptor 
was given a beautiful piece of Carrara 
marble, white as the driven snow. In 
the seclusion of his studio the young 
man sat for many days before the mar- 
ble looking at it, stroking it, and pray- 
ing over it. From it he intended to 
chisel the most beautiful statue ever 
made. The day finally came when he 
felt that he was properly prepared to 
begin work. With one thrust of the 
chisel this young sculptor ruined the 
marble. In his eyes there was nothing 
left. He pushed the marble to one side 
of his studio where it remained for a 
long time; he did not have the heart to 
throw it away. Then one day in order 
to rid himself of what he thought was 
his greatest failure he had the marble 
thrown into the city refuse. There it 
lay for many years until it was com- 
pletely covered with mire. One day an- 
other sculptor came along this path and 
happened to kick this piece of dirt- 
coverer rock. He noticed that it was not 
an ordinary rock, and upon examination 
found that it was a piece of Carrara 
marble. He had it removed to his stu- 
dio. There, just as the young sculptor 
before him, he too sat before it and 
prayed over it. When he felt that he 
was equipped to work on the marble, 
he took his chisel and began. He, too, 
wanted to make a statue that would be 
a credit to civilization. For many years 
he worked, and from this cast-off piece, 
Michaelangelo created the “Boy David,” 
the most beautiful piece of statuary in 
existence today. 

So, too, it has been with cerebral 
palsy. Up until the last ten or fifteen 
years we can think of many of the cere- 
bral palsied children as pieces of Car- 


By BEATRICE GORE 





@ The present policy of bringing pupils 
with cerebral palsy handicaps into regu- 
lar classes as far as possible makes it 
important for all teachers to understand 
the nature of these difficulties and the 
best means of meeting them. At the re- 
quest of the editor, Mrs. Gore has con- 
tributed this informative article regarding 
the situation. 

Beatrice Gore is Consultant for the State 
Department in the Education of Physically 
Handicapped Children. Her training for 
this special work was taken at the 
University of Michigan, and she had three 
years of experience as principal of a 
school for crippled children before coming 
to California. After one and one-half years 
as head teacher in the state’s residential 
schools for cerebral palsied children, she 
was appointed to her present position as 
Consultant for the Southern California 
area. 





rara marble that have been cast-off and 
forgotten and thought of as failures. 
Many of them have been hidden as the 
young sculptor had hidden his marble. 
Then, as with Michaelangelo, a group 
of people realized that what had been 
cast off and forgotten could be trans- 
formed through hard work, willing and 
skilled hands into real people who could 
make a great contribution to our civil- 
ization. 

In order to secure this opportunity 
for the cerebral palsied, a great many 
things had to come to pass. Legislation 
had to provide financial support and the 
laws which would enable these children 
to receive what was their right. Schools 
and school personnel had to be made 
conscious of their responsibilities for 
the education of this type of child. 
Health organizations had to become 
more aware of this problem. Parents 
had to be educated to realize that their 
children were not failures and the par- 
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ents had to realize that they were not 
failures themselves for creating a child 
with this handicap. Society had to be 
informed as to the meaning of cerebral 
palsy and what the condition connotes. 
All in all, everyone had to be made 
aware that these cast-off children were 
really like Michaelangelo’s piece of 
marble. 


Catirornta began to work for the 
cerebral palsied by the passing in the 
1945 Legislature of a bill for $1,000,000 
specifically for the care, treatment, and 
education of cerebral palsied children. 
This million dollars was allocated to 
the State Department of Education and 
the State Department of Public Health. 
Each department was given specific re- 
sponsibilities in developing a program 
that would suit the needs of cerebral 
palsied youngsters. The State Depart- 
ment of Education was made responsible 
for the following three factors: 


1. The development of two diagnostic and 
treatment clinics; one for northern and one 
for southern California. The Northern Cali- 
fornia clinic is located in the University of 
California Hospital, San Francisco, and in 
Southern California, Orthopaedic Hospital and 
Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, combine to 
give this service. Through these clinics can 
be offered expert diagnosis for all children 
with cerebral palsy. This measure in itself is 
of great importance. Many parents of cerebral 
palsied children had traveled the length and 
breadth of the United States and many times 
to Europe seeking diagnoses for their chil- 
dren. Here, at last, they could come and re- 
ceive diagnoses plus recommendations for 
treatment and education. The diagnostic clin- 
ics are made up of a medical director, phys- 
ical therapists, occupational therapists, speech 
therapists, social workers and psychologists, 
all of whom are trained specifically in the 
ways of treating cerebral palsied children. 

2. The establishment of two residential 
schools for cerebral palsied children; one for 
Northern and one for Southern California. 
The school for Northern California is lo- 
cated in Redwood City; the school for South- 
ern California is in Altadena. The purpose of 
the residential schools is to enable children 
to receive further diagnoses than that which 
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can be given during comparatively short visits 
to the diagnostic clinic. It is also for children 
who could make a great amount of progress 
in a short period of intensive treatment and 
education. Then, too, it is for children whose 
ability to progress is at all doubtful. There, 
with twenty-four hour study, it is a great deal 
easier to determine the child’s potentialities. 
The residential schools operate on a twenty- 
four hour basis with a minimum stay of three 
months and a maximum stay of one year for 
each child. A staff of specially trained doc- 
tors, occupational therapists, physical thera- 
pists, teachers, speech therapists, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers, are available at all 
times to give the children the required atten- 
tion. 

3. The establishment of positions for two 
consultants, one for the north and one for the 
south. The duties of the consultants are to 
work with local school districts to establish 
classes in conjunction with the regular schools 
so that cerebral palsied children can have the 
opportunity to secure an education with other 


children. 


The State Department of Public 
Health was commissioned: 


1. To assist local health departments in 
finding all of these children who would need 
the available services. 


2. To hold clinics in conjunction with the 
local health department; to examine these 
children to determine whether or not they 
have cerebral palsy. The doctor in charge of 
this clinic would then make the referral for 
the child to be examined at the Cerebral 
Palsy Diagnostic Clinic. 


3. To find, train, and assign to all local 
classes physical therapists and occupational 
therapists so that on a local level, well within 
the reach of their homes, these children could 
receive physical treatment without traveling 
many miles or remaining for indefinite per- 
iods away from home. 

4. To establish positions for a supervising 
physical therapist and supervising occupational 
therapist for northern and southern Cali- 
fornia in order to give the therapist working 
on a local level direction and supervision. 

5. To assign medical consultants to each 
class in order to give close medical follow-up 
and direction to all children receiving treat- 
ment. 


The establishment of special classes 
for cerebral palsied children in the reg- 
ular public school has presented many 
problems. As has been said before, these 
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children had been considered uneduca- 
ble. As soon as legislation was passed 
making it mandatory for school districts 
to provide facilities in the schools for 
these children, school administrators 
were eager to secure information as to 
the mechanics of setting up these pro- 
grams. It was quite difficult at the be- 
ginning for them to understand that al- 
though the general appearance of the 
cerebral palsied child is often very poor, 
that that was no indication of his po- 
tential mental ability. They also had to 
understand that it is impossible to meas- 
ure a cerebral palsied child’s I.Q. in 
the same way that it is to measure a 
child of normal physical abiilty. They 
had to understand the need for each 
child to have physical, occupational, and 
speech therapy as early and as often as 
possible. They also had to understand 
the great need for these children to asso- 
ciate with other children and to be a 
part of the regular school. In nearly all 
areas after the needs of these children 
were clearly understood, the schools 
opened wide their doors for the estab- 
lishment of special classes. After it be- 
came known that the schools intended 
the establishment of such classes, a great 
many children who heretofore had been 
unknown to either school or health offi- 
cials came to the attention of the public. 
When parents found that society intend- 
ed to help them, they brought their 
children whom they had regarded as 
failures out into the open. 


Tue willing superintendents had a great 
many difficulties to face in the setting 
up of these classes. One of the greatest 
was that of finding space in their al- 
ready overcrowded schools. Since the 
cerebral palsied child often uses some- 
what clumsy equipment, he needs a 
great deal more classroom space than 
the physically normal child. Provisions 
also had to be made for physical ther- 
apy and occupational therapy rooms. In 
the many areas where the establishment 


of this program meant putting other 
children on double sessions, meetings of 
the parents in the area were called to 
present to them the needs of the cere- 
bral palsied youngsters in the commun- 
ity, and the steps that would have to be 
taken in order to accommodate these 
children in the schools. The parents 
were asked their feelings regarding the 
establishment of this program when it 
meant that their physically normal chil- 
dren would be placed on a double ses- 
sion. In nearly all cases it was voted 
willingly to give this space to these 
severely handicapped youngsters. In 
those few cases where it was voted not 
to accept this program, the main ob- 
jection was that the parents did not 
wish their children to see and associate 
with children with this severe handicap. 
However, after carefully explaining that 
physically normal children would gain 
at an early age the understanding that 
people had difficulties which do not 
necessarily isolate them, they too began 
to accept these classes. 


Aster sufficient space had been secured, 
the next problem was to find ways of 
transporting these children to the class- 
es. In counties of smaller geographical 
area, one class was set up to serve the 
entire county. All children in the county 
had to be transported to that location. 
In counties of larger geographical area 
but where population demands were 
such that only one class could be es- 
tablished, children who lived a great 
distance from the school were placed in 
foster home situations as much as pos- 
sible. In the larger counties with a large 
population as many as seven classes 
have been established. 

All members of the administrative 
staff and teachers in the schools had to 
be encouraged to accept these children 
in the schools. It is the philsoophy of 
this program that children who are able 
to do any work in the regular school- 
room are allowed to do that work. A 
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special class is to be used only for those 
things which the handicapped child can- 
not do with other children. Teachers in 
the regular classrooms into which cere- 
bral palsied children were placed to do 
a certain amount of work had to under- 
stand the needs of that child and to 
agree to have him in their room. Many 
times this was a difficult problem to 
work out. As the program has developed 
however, teachers in the regular grades 
have become more-and more eager to 
have the children from the special class- 
es come into their rooms and work 
with normal children. This acquiescence 
has not been accomplished without un- 
told work and education from the su- 
perintendents and principals in the 
schools where special classes have been 
located. 

The superintendent had to orient him- 
self and his staff members to the as- 
signment of medical personnel who op- 
erated in the school but were not di- 
rectly under his jurisdiction. The State 
Department of Public Health assigns the 
occupational therapists, physical thera- 
pists, and medical consultants to the 
local health departments, but these med- 
ical people are reassigned to work in 
the local school special classes. These 
people are paid through the State De- 
partment of Public Health. 

The superintendent had to face a very 
expensive program which in many cases 
would not pay for itself. Even though 
$400 excess cost per unit of A.D.A. is 
allowed for the education of these chil- 
dren, it is often difficult to make that 
money reach for the many expenses in- 


volved. 


Transportation has proved to be one 
of the most expensive items in providing 
for these children. Also additional staff 
is needed to operate these classes. Since 
it is felt that a maximum of twelve chil- 
dren per teacher constitutes the teaching 
load, more teachers for a smaller num- 


ber of children are needed. It is also 
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necessary to have one attendant to assist 
the teacher and therapist for each group 
of twelve children. The principal, the 
school nurse, the school doctor, super- 
visors, and the carpenter must also 
spend quite a good deal of their time 
in these classes. The district must pro- 
vide all of the special equipment that is 
necessary since most of this equipment 
has to be built by the school carpenter 
so that it fits the exact needs of the 
child for whom it is to be used. 

The superintendent is responsible for 
the selection of teachers for the class. 
The finding of teachers who had train- 
ing and interest in this program was at 
first a crucial problem. In many classes 
where it was impossible to obtain a 
teacher trained in cerebral palsy, one 
who had a good background in ele- 
mentary teaching and who was inter- 
ested in this type of work was as- 
signed. Since handicapped children are 
accepted in the schools at three years of 
age, a wide variance of age range 
exists in each class. This makes teach- 
ing in these classes nearly comparable 
to that of a rural school situation. Be- 
cause of this factor of age differences, 
plus varying degrees of handicap, one 
can readily see why the teacher has a 
great task. 


ls 1948, San Francisco State College 
established a special education depart- 
ment. Through this department, courses 
are offered in the techniques of teach- 
ing cerebral palsied children. Several 
organizations have been very coopera- 
tive in establishing scholarships for 
teachers in this field. 

The education of parents is an essen- 
tial part of this program. Parent or- 
ganizations have been formed in all 
areas where there is a special class. 
These parents are given as much in- 
formation as possible on cerebral palsy. 
They are also helped to understand their 
own child’s condition. In many instances 
the parent is asked to observe and par- 
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ticipate while his child is receiving his 
special education, physical and occupa- 
tional therapy, so that some phases of 
this work can be carried on in the home. 
It is very important that the parent be 
completely aware of the child’s entire 
program, particularly the goals of the 
therapists so that what the child learns 
in school is not lost during the time he 
is at home. 


The growth of this program from its 
inception in 1945 to the present time 
has been amazing. Approximately 1,500 
children are receiving special education, 
physical and occupational therapy in the 
public schools. Several new buildings 
have been erected specifically for the 
use of cerebral palsied children. The 
whole program has been assisted im- 
measurably by the Legislature’s passing 
two bills, the first for $250,000, and the 
second for $500,000 to be used on a 
matching basis for school districts. If 
the district can secure half the funds 
needed for the construction of the build- 
ing and equipment, the State will match 
those funds. 

Thus far the program has been devel- 
oped largely in the elementary schools. 
Only one class on a junior high school 
level has been established in southern 
California. The fact must be faced that 


all of these children will grow up and 
that there will be an ever-increasing 
need for the further expansion of this 
program on to the junior high schools 
and high schools. It is in these areas 
that a great deal of work can be done 
for the guidance of these children into 
fields of work where they can be con- 
tributing members of society. Vocation- 
al rehabilitation plays a large part in 
the program on the junior high school 
and high school levels. If these people 
can receive wise counseling in the selec- 
tion of suitable vocations, many of them 
can become self-supporting individuals. 


We know that there are many chil- 
dren who have not been reached by this 
program. We know that our facilities 
are not yet adequate to care for those 
children we have found. We must bend 
our efforts toward constant improve- 
ment of what we already have, and 
work toward that which we have not 
yet been able to attain. This program is 
a difficult one because each child must 
receive attention for a long time, many 
times throughout his entire life. It is 
very expensive both in money and ef- 
fort, but one look at the great good that 
is being done by our schools makes all 
of it very much worthwhile. 


Pan American Union Offers Latin American Study Materials 


The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., offers school administrators, 
teachers and librarians in elementary and secondary schools and colleges a variety 
of supplementary material for use in connection with units of study and programs 
centered on Latin America and inter-American relations. Most of the material is 
in the form of reports and booklets, priced from ten to fifty cents each. 

A limited amount of free material is available to teachers and librarians. It is 
largely limited to bibliographies, directories, and mimeographed memoranda on 
subjects related to inter-American educational activities and studies. In order to 
facilitate service and to make publications available to as many students and 
teachers as possible, the Pan American Union makes two urgent requests: (1) 
The teacher, or a pupil representative of the class, should write one letter cover- 
ing the needs of the group; and (2) Teachers should make their requests as 
specific as possible. Requests for publications by title usually receive first atten- 
tion. The Pan American Union welcomes teachers’ reports of units, successful 
programs, and original plays, pageants, and radio scripts, with a view to duplica- 


tion and free distribution. 











Scholarships, Awards and 
Public Relations 


| acer aia the years that scholarships 
and awards have been given to out- 
standing students of San Bernardino 
High School, results of great value to 
the school have come from the program 
which has developed. A stimulus to stu- 
dent achievement, and an increasing in- 
terest on the part of the community in 
its promising young people have been 
significant outgrowths. Recently the pro- 
gram has been carefully studied, and an 
endeavor has been made to expand and 
improve it. More awards have been 
needed to keep pace with the rapidly 
expanding school population. As the 
work has grown, more of it has had to 
be specifically delegated; some com- 
munity leaders now participate through 
an advisory committee. 

An analysis of the records of awards 
reveals interesting facts about the 
growth of the program. In 1941 there 
were nineteen recipients of scholarships 
which totaled less than one thousand 
dollars. In 1949, forty students received 
six thousand five hundred dollars, 
twenty-five hundred dollars from col- 
leges and four thousand dollars from 
local sources. In 1950 there were sixty- 
one recipients of awards which totaled 
eight thousand five hundred dollars, 
thirty-five hundred dollars from colleges 
and five thousand dollars from the com- 
munity. In the community contribution, 
two thousand three hundred and fifty 
dollars came from civic organizations 
and one thousand seventy-five dollars 
from business organizations. During this 
period the school has grown from a reg- 
istration of twenty-one hundred students 
with five hundred seniors to three thou- 
sand students with seven hundred and 
thirty seniors. 

Prior to 1941, some of the scholar- 
ships came from a student body fund 
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By ALVERDA E. HERTZLER 





@ This article and the one immediately 
following describe a form of school- 
community cooperation that seems re- 
markably effective. The plan is based 
upon the principle that the general com- 
munity has a vital stake in promoting the 
development of leadership and superior 
achievement on the part of its most prom- 
ising young students. An incidental out- 
come is the added prestige that is given 
to earnest effort and to plans for further 
training. 

The author, Alverda Hertzler, is vice- 
principal for girls at the San Bernardino 
High School. She has had a leading part 
in developing this system of scholarships 
and awards, and is now responsible for 
coordinating the work with community 
groups and for encouraging the establish- 
ment of additional scholarships. 





derived from benefit plays and Girls’ 
League activities. During the depression 
these funds were frozen, and new 
sources of scholarships were sought. 
Some club organizations gave loans to 
students needing aid; oehers gave small 
gifts. 

Gifts, even though small, have been 
found more satisfactory for high school 
students than loans. Sometimes even a 
twenty-five dollar award will start a 
student in San Bernardino Valley Col- 
lege who otherwise might not have gone 
on; this amount pays his books and 
fees for the first semester. 


Many of the awards are twenty-five 
and fifty dollar gifts. It is possible for 
individuals and organizations to contri- 
bute such amounts yearly. The recogni- 
tion given the student encourages him 
and often means more than the money 
given. An increasing number of one 
hundred dollars awards are given. Last 
year the Mexican-American people 
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raised five hundred dollars to present to 
their best candidate. More college schol- 
arships are secured than previously, and 
tuition grants sometimes have a value of 
eighteen hundred dollars. 

Some scholarship funds have been set 
up in honor of individuals or as memor- 
ials. The high school faculty established 
a fund a number of years ago as a 
memorial to members of the faculty who 
had died. The faculty members sub- 
scribe to this each year; one hundred 
dollars was given in two awards this 
year. The City Teachers’ Club maintains 
two scholarships; one of these, the Cod- 
dington Award, was established in honor 
of a beloved teacher who has retired. 
The Rose Harbison Memorial Scholar- 
ship, established by an individual donor 
in memory of her daughter, has been 
given since 1917. Two awards of one 
hundred dollars each are given yearly 
to a senior boy and a senior girl. The 
donor follows the careers of her scholar- 
ship winners with keen interest, and she 
has had an investment through the years 
in the lives of dozens of worthy students. 

Some scholarships are earned in ways 
which have valuable outcomes for the 
organization. The Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation has earned its money for scholar- 
ships during the last two years by giv- 
ing a dinner, which is an event of im- 
portance to the school and the Associa- 
tion, since it brings together parents, 
teachers, and board members. The Pan 
Hellenic Association has made scholar- 
ships a major project. Members feel that 
it has served to foster the growth of the 
association and the interest of the mem- 
bers. They give a Benefit Bridge Tea 
and Fashion Show which is one of the 
main events of the city’s social season. 
From the proceeds they give scholar- 
ships ranging from one hundred to four 
hundred dollars; for the last few years 
they have given from eleven to fifteen 
hundred dollars each year. The scholar- 
ship chairman for that year is respon- 
sible for following her girls through 


their four years. Personal interest and 
assistance is given these girls from the 
time they are carefully chosen by the 
association’s committee throughout their 
careers as college students. 


S cHoLarsutrs are awarded on the basis 
of various criteria. Some are given for 
proficiency in a certain field: art, music, 
commercial subjects, or home econom- 
ics. Some are given to outstanding mem- 
bers of racial groups; the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People give one each year to the 
colored student with the highest stand- 
ing. A local colored group gives another 
to a promising colored student going to 
Valley College, and the Mexican-Amer- 
ican people have taken tremendous in- 
terest in helping one of their group. 


The majority of the scholarships are 
awarded on the basis of scholarship, 
leadership, and character. Most of them 
include the factor of need. Employabil- 
ity, and the promise of success in a 
chosen field are other factors considered 
for special awards. 

The Rotary Club established five 
twenty-five dollar awards this year for 
the five “most employable” senior boys. 
Fifty boys who were recommended by 
the committee on awards filled out ap- 
plication blanks, and five were chosen 
by the representative of the club. They 
were each given a letter indicating what 
winning the award meant, to be used in 
seeking future employment. The value 
of this letter and the recognition given 
already have made this award one of 
the most coveted. 

Recipients are chosen in several ways: 
directly by the high school committee 
on scholarship awards, or sometimes by 
the committee in joint meeting with rep- 
resentatives from the organization which 
is the donor. Another satisfactory plan 
seems to be that of having a committee 
from the organization choose its own 
recipient. A group of students are select- 
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ed by the faculty committee according 
to the criteria set up for that scholar- 
ship and then interviewed by the or- 
ganization’s committee. 


A ppuications from seniors are secured 
early in the fall. Any student may apply, 
and by his one application he may be 
considered for any award administered 
by the high school committees, for 
which he is eligible. Special application 
blanks are secured for the college schol- 
arships and others which require them, 
and the student is given aid in making 
these out. It has been found that some 
excellent candidates do not feel they are 
worthy enough to apply: therefore, the 
faculty are asked to recommend out- 
standing seniors. 

A list is compiled of all applicants, 
giving the grade point average for col- 
lege preparatory subjects, also for all 
subjects. The list gives for each student 
his intelligence quotient, the college of 
his choice, his vocational interest, and a 
figure representing his financial need. 

This list is divided among members 
of the committee on awards. Each stu- 
dent is interviewed by a member of this 
committee who has the student’s appli- 
cation containing additional informa- 
tion. Then committee members meet and 
make up three or four groups of stu- 
dents: those considered highest, next 
highest, and so on. Candidates from the 
highest group are considered first for 
the most valuable scholarships, and from 
the next group for the next in order of 
value, with attention being given to spe- 
cial requirements, or special awards. 

Because of the large number of ex- 
cellent candidates, an effort is made to 
grant not more than one scholarship to 
any individual. However, students some- 
times receive an award from a college 
or other outside group as well as one 
from a local group. 


Tue administration of the program is 
in the hands of two committees. One of 
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these, the committee on awards, is com- 
posed of four members of the faculty, 
one counselor, the principal, and the 
two vice-principals. The other is an ad- 
visory committee composed of eight vol- 
unteers from community organizations. 
One member of the awards committee 
works out the grade point average and 
prepares the list. The counselor heads 
up all the work within the school, col- 
lecting applications, gathering informa- 
tion about students and supplying these 
to the representatives from outside or- 
ganizations. The counselor assists stu- 
dents with their application blanks for 
college or other special scholarships, 
and sees that publicity is supplied the 
school newspaper about all scholarships 
and the deadlines for filing applications. 
The girls’ vice-principal coordinates the 
work with community organizations and 
endeavors to secure new scholarships 
and awards. 

The need for an advisory committee 
was presented at a meeting last year to 
which each civic organization and each 
donor was asked to send a representa- 
tive. The eight members who volun- 
teered to serve later reviewed the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent all donors, 
and studied certain problems of the 
scholarship program. The questionnaire 
provided a complete record for the files 
concerning the specific qualifications 
necessary for each scholarship, how the 
candidate was to be selected, and when 
the money was to be given. Selection of 
candidates by the high school awards 
committee was favored by half of the 
donors; the other half preferred to have 
their representatives participate. 

Whether an individual donor giving 
a long established scholarship had any 
priority right in the selection of his can- 
didate was one p-oblem considered by 
the advisory committee. It was decided 
he did not have, that the highest candi- 
date should be considered for the schol- 
arship of greatest monetary value. The 
group favored the policy of awarding 
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not more than one to any individual in 
so far as possible. 


How to measure the financial need of 
candidates was presented as one prob- 
lem very difficult to solve. On the appli- 
cation blank candidates check the ap- 
proximate family income and the num- 
ber of those dependent on this income. 
Five brackets are listed: from one thou- 
sand dollars, to over five thousand dol- 
lars a year. The parent is asked to in- 
dicate by his signature if he is willing 
to supply further confidential informa- 
tion to the awards committee. In the in- 
terviews, additional facts are often given 
by the candidate. So many factors enter 
into the question of financial need that 
comparison of candidates in this regard 
is very unsatisfactory. Yet need is often 
a determining factor in selecting the 
winning candidate, when scholarship 
and other qualifications seem equal. 

The desirability of having more 
scholarship awards for outstanding mer- 
it without regard to financial need and 
also the need for more scholarships were 
presented to the advisory committee. 
The interest and efforts of members of 
this committee were largely responsible 
for adding twelve new contributors this 
year, providing in all eighteen new 
awards, several of which were given to 
recognize merit alone. 

An extension of the work of the ad- 
visory committee is planned for the 
coming year. A list is to be compiled of 
all the colleges represented in the vari- 
ous service organizations. Then, when a 
student needs help in furthering his 
plans for college, or in making his ap- 
plication for a scholarship to the insti- 
tution of his choice, the advisory com- 
mittee can enlist the aid of some club 
member willing to help. Alumni asso- 
ciations are often interested in having 
some contact with prospective students; 
such contacts can be thus facilitated. 
More new scholarships will be sought 
from individual donors, and service 
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clubs which have not participated in the 
program will be encouraged to include 
some provision in their budgets to do so. 


Scrotarsuips and awards are presented 
at the Senior Farewell Assembly. Rep- 
resentatives of the organizations or in- 
dividual donors are on the stage to pre- 
sent them. The recipients are also seated 
on the stage, but the student does not 
know until his name is called which 
award he has won. The air of expec- 
tancy, the surprise, and joy of the re- 
cipients, the pride of their fellow stu- 
dents and of the community leaders in 
the winners, all combine to make this 
the most memorable assembly of the 
year. According to the wishes of the 
donor, the money is given then, or a 
certificate of award is presented during 
the assembly. Usually for scholarships, 
this certificate entitles the recipient to 
the money upon his enrollment in the 
school of his choice. Excellent publicity 
is given award winners by the local 
newspaper; their pictures are given, and 
the donors and organizations are like- 
wise recognized. Thus the whole com- 
munity has an opportunity to learn 
something of its outstanding young peo- 
ple, and of their achievements. 

Many valuable outgrowths of the 
program accrue to the school and to 
the students. Encouragement is given 
many students to continue their educa- 
tion, and the incentive for higher schol- 
astic achievement is afforded others 
through the recognition which is given 
award winners. The interest which don- 
ors and members of organizations take 
in the careers of individual students 
gives these young people a desirable tie 
with their home community while they 
are in college. The new Rotary Club 
award for the “most employable” boys 
has given wide emphasis to the qualities 
employers are seeking, since the appli- 
cation blanks filled out by the fifty sen- 
ior boys stress acceptance of responsi- 
bility in the home, initiative, and good 
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work habits. Very important for the 
school is the development of community 
relations which comes as representatives 
of business and civic organizations work 
with the school. They learn at first hand 
some of the things the school is trying 
to do, and some of the school’s prob- 
lems. Over a period of years individual 
donors and organizations feel they have 
a very real part in this work of the 
school, and they develop close associa- 
tions with members of the faculty and 
administration. 

The school feels that interesting pos- 
sibilities lie ahead for the growth of the 
program. To secure more awards like 
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that of the Rotary Club would afford an 
important source of recognition for the 
student who does not go on to college. 
Qualities which are necessary for good 
vocational and social adjustment can be 
stressed through such awards in a sig- 
nificant way. There is a wide field for 
emphasizing special abilities in subject 
fields in which the non-academic or ter- 
minal students do their best work. Since 
these students, who are such a large 
proportion of the student body, especi- 
ally need encouragement, this further 
development of the program would have 
additional values of real importance to 


the school. 





Conference for Teachers of English 


The second Asilomar Conference to be sponsored by the Study Commission of 
the California Association of Teachers of English (Central Section) will be held 
on October 20-22 this year. Under the direction of Miss Margaret Heaton, San 
Francisco Public Schools, and Dr. Henry Meckel, San Jose State College, the pro- 
gram will begin on Friday evening with dinner and continue through luncheon on 
Sunday. The registration fee ($14.50 or $16.50, depending upon type of accommo- 
dation) includes room for two nights and all meals during the conference. Reser- 
vations should be sent immediately to Miss Eleanor Crouch, 832 Cottle Street, 
Monterey. For those not driving to Pacific Grove, the Southern Pacific’s Monterey 
special leaves the San Francisco depot at 4:00 p.m. and arrives at 7:00 p.m. 
Those arriving by train will be met at the station. 

Those who were not present at last year’s conference can obtain a full pub- 
lished report of the conference’s discussions, conclusions, proposals, bibliographies, 
etc., from Miss Heaton, 1465 Masonic Avenue, San Francisco 17, or at the con- 
ference, at $1.00. Those who live in the Monterey peninsula area and who do not 
wish to stay overnight at Asilomar may obtain a special reduction in registration 
fee. For further information, address Miss Heaton or Dr. Meckel. 





Getting Ready for Revision 


Until we have convinced the teachers that their present curriculum needs 
changing, until we can “convict and convince them of sin,” any change or modifi- 
cation of the curriculum will not be wholly successful. 

There have been various methods and schemes advanced for beginaing the 
revision process. I am not in sympathy with those who advocate the speedy adop- 
tion of curricular revisions. The speed of adoption does not seem to be of as 
great importance as the realization of the need for change, and it is here that a 
beginning can be made. 

Rather than lecture to the entire faculty on the need for reorganization, I 
suggest a more effective approach. Every school has many students who just do 
not sem to “fit” into any of the existing programs. It is with one of these “misfits” 
that reorganization might begin. — Bartlett C. Lubbers, in The Clearing House. 


Scholarships Go To Town 


MORE than 85 per cent of the 
scholarships available at Fresno 
State College are supported by individ- 
uals and organizations in the community 
of Fresno. A scholarship program of 
this kind is one way for the school to 
develop its community relationships. 
That such a program is desirable is in- 
dicated by the concern on the part of 
many teachers and school administra- 
‘tors to use techniques to bring town 
and gown closer together. One recent 
article included a bibliography of 46 
references which emphasized the im- 
portance of the community centered 
school.’ 


The scholarship program at Fresno 
State College is one example of how the 
school and community can be brought 
closer together. 


There were approximately 141 schol- . 


arships amounting to $8,645 awarded to 
entering and enrolled students of Fresno 
State College during the spring and fall 
of 1949. Most of these scholarships 
ranged between $25 and $100 per year. 
Nearly two-thirds of these scholarships 
were awarded to students already en- 
rolled at the College. The remainder 
were awarded to incoming freshmen and 
transfer students. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


The organized scholarship program 
had its beginning at Fresno State Col- 
lege in 1938 when a Committee on 
Scholarships was appointed for the first 
time. Gradually the newly appointed 
Committee on Scholarships began to en- 
courage persons interested in scholar- 
ships to set up grants to promote schol- 
astic effort. At the end of the seventh 
Cooper, ‘“‘School-Community Relation- 

ational Researc 


, eview of Educ h, October, 
1949, Pp. 811-817. 


By COLLINS W. BURNETT 





@ Here is described a plan of community 
partnership in scholarships at the college 
level, but involving close cooperation with 
many high schools in the general area. 
Much of the credit for the original plan- 
ning and vigorous promotion of this sys- 
tem of scholarships is due Dr. Kenneth 
Potter, who served for eight years as 
chairman of the committee before leaving 
college work to accept appointment to his 
present position o fmembership on the 
California Public Utilities Commission. 
Dr. Collins W. Burnett was chairman of 
the Scholarship Committee at Fresno State 
College at the time he prepared this ar- 
ticle. His advanced degrees were earned 
at Ohio State University. Recently he has 
accepted appointment to return to that 
university to serve as Coordinator of Stu- 
dent Personnel in its College of Education. 





month of work in 1938, the committee 
was administering eleven scholarships 
and fifteen Athletic Awards. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Unorr the present administrative set- 
up, the scholarship program is a func- 
tion of the Dean of Students Office. The 
chairman and other members of the 
committee are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet. At present the 
committee is composed of six members 
including the chairman and one student 
representative. 


Careful publicity is given the scholar- 
ships in order to encourage a large 
number of qualified applicants. Not 
more than 5 per cent of the scholarships 
“go begging” because of the lack of 
qualified applicants. Most of the scholar- 
ships (about 129) are awarded in May 
for the next school year starting in 
September. Another group of scholar- 
ships (about 12) is awarded in January 
for the Spring semester. 

Shortly after the deadline for receiv- 
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ing applications the committee meets to 
make selections. Each application is con- 
sidered carefully by the entire commit- 
tee. The three main bases for selection 
are: (1) Scholastic record in high 
school and college; (2) Financial need; 
and (3) General promise as a student. 
The idea of pyramiding scholarships is 
not favored. The committee tries not to 
award more than one scholarship to the 
same student. 

In some cases the organization spon- 
soring the scholarship prefers to make 
its own selection. The Fresno branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women which is responsible for four 
scholarships has its own scholarship 
committee which meets at the College 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Scholarships to decide on recipients. 
This group takes great pride in its 
scholarship winners and follows their 
progress through college with alertness. 
Occasionally an additional financial 
grant will be made to the student if he 
is in great need. 


Many of the local organizations which 
sponsor scholarships like to keep in 
close contact with the recipient. Usually 
the scholarship holder is invited to one 
of the monthly meetings where he has 
an opportunity to get acquainted. After 
that he may be invited to guest pro- 
grams. His progress and achievements 
at the College are carefully noted by the 
group. The Fresno Kiwanis Club is an 
example of such a group. The most re- 
cent scholarship sponsored by this group 
is the Freshman Scholarship which is 
awarded annually to the outstanding 
high school senior in Fresno who is 
planning to enroll in Fresno State 
College. 
KINDS OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


There is no common denominator for 
the scholarships. Some are for entering 
or transfer students only; others are for 
students already enrolled at the College. 
Some of the scholarships are very gen- 
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eral in nature. Others have rigid, spe- 
cific requirements, e.g., one scholarship 
is intended for a sophomore girl who is 
a veteran, or the wife or daughter of a 
veteran, and who is taking a pre-medical 
or pre-nursing course. 

How does a scholarship get started? 
This is largely a public relations job to 
which the chairman of the committee 
devotes a lot of his time. Sometimes 
some one will call to say that he wants 
to set up a particular scholarship. An 
orchestra leader started a scholarship 
last Fall for a handicapped student, 
preferably one majoring in music. (The 
donor is physically handicapped and 
wanted to help others with a similar 
problem. ) 


Tue Music and Journalism Depart- 
ments have been very active in raising 
funds for scholarships for their respec- 
tive departments. A number of civic 
groups which have benefitted from mus- 
ic talent at the College have contributed 
to a large fund for music scholarships. 
The Journalism Department has taken 
its scholarship needs into nearby com- 
munities. Journalism scholarships are 
sponsored now by more than a dozen 
newspapers in towns near Fresno. 

The Speech Department has hit upon 
a unique plan for linking the College 
and community via scholarships. This 
department is putting a play on the road 
for several performances in nearby 
towns. The proceeds in each case will 
go into a scholarship to be used by a 
student from that town. 

The scholarship program at Fresno 
State College has gone to town. Many of 
the scholarships are sponsored by indi- 
viduals and organizations in Fresno and 
neighboring communities. The scholar- 
ship program has been one process 
which has helped to bring the College 
and community closer together in a 
joint effort to encourage scholarship 
and provide financial help for deserving 
students. 





Junior College Students Look at 
Their Social Studies Courses 


ee Ae objectives are the 
guideposts for an efficient educa- 
tional program. These, however, are us- 
ually determined by educators and other 
adults without much consideration of 
the learner’s opinion. Therefore, this 
study was carried on to investigate 
whether the junior college social studies 
courses were up to the student’s expecta- 
tions. The procedure used in collecting 
the needed information was by consult- 
ing the students themselves. 

The first step in the plan for carrying 
out the study was to send a letter to all 
public junior colleges in California to 
obtain information concerning (1) en- 
rollment in each college, (2) number of 
social studies courses offered, their titles, 
and a brief statement of the content, and 
(3) number of students enrolled in each 
of these courses at the present time. Of 
the 40 colleges contacted, 27 reported 
the information requested. The tabulated 
results showed that the four courses 
common to the majority of colleges 
were: history, political science, econom- 
ics, and sociology. Since these courses 
had the highest enrollment, they were 
chosen as representative of social stu- 
dies in junior colleges in California. 
Student opinion on 33 social studies ob- 
jectives was then obtained through a 
questionnaire which was personally sub- 
mitted to classes in the above-mentioned 
courses in three selected junior colleges. 


Turse three colleges were selected be- 
cause they are located in three different 
types of communities. The City College 
of San Francisco was chosen to repre- 
sent an urban community, San Mateo 
Junior College a suburban community, 
and Hartnell College, in Salinas, a rural 
community. 


By JAMES D. GLASGOW 





@ An increasingly prevalent practice at 
all levels of secondary education is that 
of having students participate in the pre- 
liminary statement of objectives for any 
course. The purpose is to secure fuller 
understanding, acceptance, and coopera- 
tion in achieving definite aims and in 
evaluating results. The study here re- 
ported corroborates the wisdom of such 
an approach. 

James Glasgow is a social studies teach- 
er and senior adviser at the Westwood 
High School in Lassen County. The orig- 
inal study from which this article was 
drawn provided the data for a Master's 
Degree thesis at Stanford University. 





The reaction of the students was one 
of sincerity, interest, and cooperation. 
The assistance of the school officials and 
instructors was invaluable, and they ex- 
pressed an attitude of helpfulness and 
encouragement. 

A majority of the 33 objectives in- 
corporated in the questionnaire were 
chosen from among those presented by 
leading social studies authorities. The 
student was asked to check those ob- 
jectives which he thought applied to 
that particular course and then to check 
those which were being achieved or had 
already been achieved in the course. 


Tue objectives and conclusions drawn 
from the results of the study are dis- 


cussed below: 
1. It is interesting to note that the 





1Dunn, Arthur W. (Chairman), “The Social 
Studies in Secondary Education,”’ U. S. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 28, 1916, pp. 9-10. 

Educational Policies Commission, Education for 
All American 1 1944, pean National Educa- 


tion Association, 1 
Stowe, A. Monroe, Piunior ee Aims and 
Curriculums,” School Review, 34:509, 1926. 
Swindler, R. E., Social Studies 1 Instruction in 
ener? Schools, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1938, pp 
Taylor, Arthur S., ‘‘Social Science Aims in Junior 
College,” Junior College Journal, 4:20, 1933. 
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students showed the proper attitude by 
evaluating their courses from an un- 
biased point of view, which means that 
freedom of thought is being achieved in 
these institutions. This was apparent 
while analyzing the findings of the ques- 
tionnaire which showed that the students 
did not consider the objectives of those 
courses as being satisfactorily achieved. 
This gives the impression that there was 
no pressure exerted by the teachers or 
other personnel which could have in- 
fluenced their reactions. On the con- 
trary, the teachers encouraged their stu- 
dents to use the utmost frankness in 
evaluating the different aspects of the 
questionnaire. 

2. Some of the objectives mentioned 
in the questionnaire were rated by the 
students as applicable to more than one 
of the courses surveyed, which means 
that some of the objectives of social 
studies in general education are expec- 
ted to be achieved through more than 
one subject matter course. The objec- 
tive, “To be aware of social forces 
which determine the trends of civiliza- 
tion,” for example, was rated by the 
students as being applicable to United 
States history, political science, and so- 
ciology. This gives one the impression 
that junior college students are getting 
to be more conscious of the significance 
of the different social forces as factors 
of determining the trends of civilization. 
The objectives “To appreciate democ- 
racy as a way to happy living,” and “To 
realize the importance of education in 
the progress of nations,” were thought 
to be applicable to both United States 
history and political science, which in- 
dicates that those two courses can be 
organized in such a way as to share the 
responsibility of achieving these objec- 
tives. The same is true for the objec- 
tives “To eliminate racial hatreds among 
Americans,” and “To believe in equality 
of opportunity for all individuals re- 
gardless of religion, race, or color,” 
which were evaluated by the students as 
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being applicable to both United States 
history and sociology. What has been 
said also applies to the objectives “To 
have an understanding of the financial 
system of this country,” and “To real- 
ize how a well organized economic sys- 
tem affects the progress of a nation,” 
which were recommended by the stu- 
dents as being applicable for both United 
States history and economics. 

3. From the results of the findings 
of the questionnaire it was revealed that 
the students expected a large number of 
objectives to be achieved by the United 
States history course. However, the ob- 
jectives “To realize that our present 
freedom required great effort to attain,” 
“To appreciate and conserve the Amer- 
ican heritage,” “To have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the history and efforts of 
the founders of our national freedom,” 
and “To evaluate intelligently efforts of 
leaders of your country” were specified 
as being applicable only for this course, 
among the four courses considered. 

4. Among the objectives presented in 
the questionnaire some were considered 
to apply specifically to certain courses 
by the students. The objectives “To 
eliminate conflict betwen nations,” “To 
have an understanding of the changes 
going on in other nations,” “To become 
familiar with diferent forms of govern- 
ment,” “To develop broadmindedness 
towards other nations,” and “To be in- 
formed of the history and effectiveness 
of world organizations,” were recom- 
mended as applicable only for political 
science. The objectives “To help apply 
economic principles to one’s life,” “To 
develop judgment towards economic 
propaganda,” and “To realize the eco- 
nomic interdependence of the different 
nations,” were thought to be specifically 
for economics. Objectives, “To help erase 
religious conflicts,” and “To adapt one- 
self to a changing society” were rated 
as only applicable to sociology. 

5. Some of the objectives considered 
in the questionnaire were not rated by 
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the majority of the students as being 
applicable to any of the four courses 
surveyed. This is true in the case of the 
following objectives: “To realize how 
colonization hinders national progress,” 
“To help eliminate poverty and starva- 
tion,” “To develop leisure time activi- 
ties,” “To better appreciate one’s com- 
munity,” “To enrich knowledge through 
the use of newspapers, magazines, radio 
programs . . . etc.,” “To develop ability 
towards social leadership in the com- 
munity,” “To develop world citizenship 
rather than narrow nationalism,” “To 
help yourself to live within your budget 
with reasonable savings,” and “To plan 
an organized economical system for one- 
self through all stages of life.” Such a 
rating of these objectives, many of 
which are recognized by the authorities 
in the field of social studies as being 
essential for general education, gives 
one the impression that the students are 
not well acquainted with all the social 
aspects which can be expected as out- 
comes of social studies in junior col- 
leges. 

6. The type of community in which 
the three colleges were located did not 
appear to influence the reactions of the 
students concerning the aspects of this 
study. This is apparent in the results of 
the final findings of the questionnaire, 
which show the harmony of opinion 
among the students of the three differ- 
ent colleges. 


7. The sex of the students did not 
seem to have an appreciable influence 
on the reaction of the women and men 
students towards the different aspects of 
the questionnaire. 


Tue following recommendations are 
not based upon any personal point of 
view but are derived from the con- 
vergent trend of opinions of the students 
from the three junior colleges selected 
for this study. 

1. The general pattern revealed by 


this study was that the objectives 
thought by the students to be applicable 
for social studies courses were not be- 
ing achieved to a degree which was sat- 
isfactory to them. Therefore teachers 
and curriculum makers should have 
clearly defined goals which are to be 
achieved through social studies instruc- 
tion. 

2. While analyzing the findings of 
the questionnaire concerning the soci- 
ology course it was found that no satis- 
factory degree of achievement of any of 
the applicable objectives was admitted 
by the students. Such a situation should 
be avoided by the teachers and curric- 
ulum makers through the planning of 
continuous evaluation techniques which, 
if properly used, can guide them to the 
best methods of achieving the desired 
objectives. 

3. The students should share in the 
planning of the different social studies 
courses to be offered to them and be 
consulted to define the best objectives 
which they are seeking to achieve 
through such courses. This will help 
eliminate the conflict between commun- 
ity, adult, and student needs. 

4. Objectives such as “To be aware 
of social forces which determine the 
trends of civilization,” which was recom- 
mended by the students as being appli- 
cable to three of the four courses stu- 
died, should be given due consideration 
when planning the social studies cur- 
riculum. 

5. Some recognized objectives of so- 
cial studies, like the following—“To de- 
velop useful leisure time activities,” “To 
better appreciate one’s community,” 
“To enrich knowledge through the use 
of newspapers, magazines, radio pro- 
grams . . . etc.” and “To develop 
ability towards social leadership in the 
community,” — were not included by 
the students among the applicable ob- 
jectives of any of the four courses stu- 
died. This might be due to a lack of 
direction from teachers, administrators, 
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and curriculum makers, who should 
focus the attention of the students on 
the significant objectives of social stu- 
dies by all possible means. 

6. Objective, “To enrich knowledge 
through the use of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio programs. . . etc.,” which 
did not appeal to the students as being 
applicable to any of the four subjects, 
should have been checked as applicable 
for all of the courses. Their neglect of 
this objective is an’indication that great- 
er emphasis should be placed upon the 
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important and effective teaching device 
of using current materials in the social 
studies classroom. 


From the preceding information it 
was obvious that in a really democratic 
educational program all points of view 
concerning the policies of education, es- 
pecially those related to the curriculum, 
should be shared by educators, com- 
munity, and students. This will furnish 
for the young generation an opportunity 
to practice the ways of living demo- 
cratically in an interdependent world. 





Shortage of Engineers Forecast 


Recent reports received by the Manpower Committee of the American Society 
for Engineering Education show that large industries employing engineers have 
stepped back, during the last few weeks, into the market for engineering gradu- 
ates, in spite of the large supply of engineers who entered the job market upon 
graduation in June. Except in a few areas nearly all of these June graduates have 
already been absorbed in industry, and serious shortages of engineering personnel 
in the near future are now indicated because of the expected increased need for 
engineers created by mobilization activities. The Secretary of Labor included all 
the principal fields of engineering in the list of critical occupations which he 
issued on August 3, 1950. 

Although there is an immediate concern that the present supply of well quali- 
fied engineers may be inadequate, the outlook for the years ahead is still more 
serious, due to sharp reductions in the number of engineering graduates in pros- 
pect for the next five years or more. 

Estimates of the ASEE Manpower Committee, based on enrollments last 
spring, indicated for 1951 a graduating class of 35,000, for 1952 a class of 25,000, 
and for 1953 a class of 20,000. 

In view of the fact that the well qualified engineers graduating in June had 
largely been absorbed by industry before the impact of the Korean crisis, indus- 
trial companies have begun to be concerned over the fact of rapidly decreasing 
classes. The beginning of industrial mobilization has served sharply to focus con- 
cern over the dwindling supply of trained engineers to be expected in the future. 





Representative Publications and Publication Source Lists 


To inform California public school teachers and librarians of the material that 
is available on the State’s geology, and mineral resources and industry, the State 
Division of Mines of the Department of Natural Resources has assembled an in- 
formation kit of representative publications and publication source lists. 

Teachers and librarians desiring this kit may obtain it free of charge by writ- 
ing to Roy Nielsen, Librarian, Division of Mines, Ferry Building, San Francisco, 
California, asking for the “Teacher’s Kit.” 





TROPHY AWARDING IN 
SPORTSMANSHIP CONTEST 


Joseph Rindone, Jr., Principal of 
Chula Vista High School, reports that a 
sportsmanship contest developed in the 
Metropolitan League in San Diego 
County has done much to improve the 
sportsmanship and general attitude of 
the student body of Chula Vista High 
School and has helped with the general 
sportsmanship and attitude of the public 
of the community. Other schools in the 
Metropolitan League are also enthusi- 
astic about the contest which has just 
completed its second year. 


An incident occurring between two 
schools of the league a few years ago 
was responsible for the origination of 
the idea of the sportsmanship contest. 
George Jessop offered a perpetual tro- 
phy to be awarded to the school judged 
to display the best sportsmanship each 
year. The Metropolitan League, con- 
sisting of eight schools, accepted the 
offer and set up rules and regulations 
for the contest. A rating sheet was de- 
veloped and accepted by all league mem- 
bers. Judges were selected from leading 
citizens of the communities. Each game 
was rated by a different judge each 
week. Each Monday morning all the 
judges met to determine scores on a 
point basis. Point totals for the four 
highest schools were announced weekly. 
The rating system is as follows: 


BONUSES 
10 Points — 
1. Courtesy extended visiting schools, such 
as: 
Holding section for visiting school 
rooters. 


Decoration of visiting school rooting 
section. 


Sketches 


Providing for visiting team. 

Noise makers, which resemble horns, 
whistles, and guns should not be 
used to annoy or confuse the official 
or players. 


REGULAR RATING 


15 Points — 

1. Courtesy to officials: 

Booing of penalties. 

Disrespect toward officials. 

10 Points — 

2. Sportsmanship of players: 

No enmity to be encouraged between 
players. (To be judged by commit- 
tee questioning game referee as to 
type of play on field.) 

15 Points — 

3. Cooperation with yell and song leaders: 
Spirit and enthusiasm. 

Excellence of yells and songs. 

Remaining for Alma Mater. 

No booing at opponents’ yells. 

10 Points — 

4. Cooperation with stadium regulations: 
Extent of student responsibiilty. 
Observance of regulations: Remaining 

off playing field and side lines: 
Observing fences, ropes, etc.; Con- 
sideration of local equipment. 

50 Points — 

5. Student behavior: 

Rowdyism (20). 

Throwing (10). 

Violation of city and state laws (20). 

No roughhousing in bleachers. 

No counting of score. 

No smoking. 

No firecrackers. 


San Diego High School’s UNESCO 
Program — What can high school stu- 
dents do to promote the ideals of 
UNESCO? How can they further the 
cause of peace and encourage under- 
standing among nations and races? San 
Diego High School was seeking answers 
to these questions when it sent repre- 
sentatives to a UNESCO conference at 
State College last year, and while they 
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did not bring back packaged answers, 
they brought something that we think is 
better. “What we need,” they told us, 
“is more knowledge, interest and enthu- 
siasm,” and they set out to begin to fill 
those needs. A consultation with our 
principal led to the formation of a 
UNESCO Cabinet made up at first of 
the representatives of the conference. 
They set about at once to issue a bul- 
letin of information to the high school 
faculty to enlist the cooperation and sup- 
port of any who might be able to help, 
and through their own enthusiasm they 
drew others into their group. By the 
time school closed in 1949 there were 
nine members in the Cabinet, and Mr. 
Russell Burtraw of the Social Studies 
Department had become their official 
sponsor. 


With the opening of school in Sep- 
tember, the UNESCO Cabinet confined 
its activities to research, discussion and 
planning at first, but more and more 
they realized that their beginning proj- 
ect must be to inform our 2,400 students 
about UNESCO and its aims. The key 
to the problem was supplied when a 
public speaking class provided an in- 
formative panel on UNESCO for a 
CASC conference. If such a group could 
be so well received by visiting students, 
why not try a similar project through- 
out our entire student body? Cabinet 
members secured the cooperation of the 
speech department, and students from 
each public speaking class volunteered 
to serve. The panels reached the sopho- 
mores and seniors through their English 
classes and the juniors through their 
history classes. Each panel member did 
his own research, and a real effort was 
made to capitalize on individual experi- 
ence to stimulate interest. Each program 
lasted about twenty minutes, and the re- 
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mainder of the period was given over to 
questions and discussion. 

Student response to this informative 
project has been better than the plan- 
ners dared hope. The Cabinet has re- 
ceived so many requests for pen-pals 
that it is now busily gathering names 
and addresses of foreign students who 
wish to exchange letters. While this may 
seem a small thing, it means a begin- 
ning toward better understanding and 
friendship with our world neighbors. 
Already work is being done toward 
arranging the exchange of magazines, 
and students have visited neighboring 
schools to encourage greater interest in 
UNESCO. The major activity on our 
own campus last spring was a UNESCO 
Day program at which the year’s activi- 
ties were reviewed and plans announced 
for the fall term. Projects for the future, 
which are still in the planning stage, in- 
clude the possible adoption of a school 
in Europe, support of student exchange, 
and a drive to secure desperately needed 
books and supplies for schools in war- 
devastated areas. 


Because emphasis this past year has 
been placed mainly on spreading infor- 
mation about UNESCO, San Diego’s 
Cabinet feels that it has made a good 
start. In addition to reaching the major- 
ity of our own student body, a panel 
appeared on “Youth Talks It Over,” to 
tell the community about our activities, 
a recording has been made for circula- 
tion, representatives have presented our 
program before the California Associa- 
tion of Student Councils. 

If our group can help make the pro- 
grams of UNESCO more real for your 
school, won’t you write to us at San 
Diego High School? 

— Reported by Julia Knott, San 

Diego High School Senior. 











SO YOU THINK IT’S LOVE. By Ralph G. 
Eckert. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1950. Pp. 32. 20 cents. 


T IS difficult to exercise restraint in 

praising this little pamphlet. It is 
written directly to teen-agers and reveals 
a keen, sympathetic understanding of 
the emotional turbulence that accomp- 
anies puppy-love. It employs the lan- 
guage which adolescents themselves use, 
and discusses, without evasion or con- 
descension, the precise problems that are 
so absorbingly important to them while 
in the throes of a swooning romance. 
Such topics as dating, necking, petting, 
and going steady, with their insepar- 
able implications for later happiness or 
regrets, are considered in terms that 
youngsters can understand. The mean- 
ing of adolescence, sex attraction, test- 
ing to find if the current infatuation is 
the “real thing,” understanding parental 
restrictions, the misleading glamor of 
passion-swept movies, — these related 
topics get appropriate attention. 

The style is direct and entertaining, 
but not flippant. The amusing illustra- 
tions are so true to life as to provoke 
a commonsense chuckle from even a 
moon-struck adolescent. The whole for- 
mat of the pamphlet appeals to the eye, 
and its brevity will not over-tax the at- 
tention span of those in need of its 
ministrations. 

This is just the thing that counselors 
should have ready to put in the hands of 
inquiring adolescents. It tells effectively 
those important things that most of us 
find hard to express. Above all, it is 
pervaded by a spirit of kindly good 
humor and sympathetic understanding 
that wins a willing and responsive read- 
ing. At the close is an extended bibli- 
ography to guide those who wish to 


read at greater length on matters re- 
lated to preparation for happy married 
life. 

The author, Dr. Ralph Eckert, is Con- 
sultant on Parent Education in the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
Journal readers will remember his valu- 
able contributions to the symposium 
number on Family Life Education of 
last January. The pamphlet may be or- 
dered from the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., at 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. It is Number 161 in their 
series of discussions on modern prob- 
lems. 


— F.W. T. 
THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. By Jesse 
Parker Bogue. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1950. Pp. 390. $4.00. 


‘tHE COMMUNITY COLLEGE” is 
an overview of the community col- 
lege movement with reasons for its exist- 
ence and rapidity of development in the 
United States. The author who now 
serves as executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges has written from sixteen years of 
practical experience, study and obser- 
vation of junior college education. 

Previous writers have outlined the 
history and facts pertaining to the jun- 
ior college movement. However, no one 
prior to Dr. Bogue has developed writ- 
ings centered around and designed to 
popularize the community college in 
terms of the true meaning and signifi- 
cance of the name given to this type of 
institution by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. 

The Community College includes a 
statement of the philosophy, expanding 
role, basic functions, and future trends 
of the community college. It outlines the 
distinctive role of the independent col- 
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lege. It goes into the importance of edu- 
cational cooperation with community 
colleges. General education, technical 
education and adult education are dis- 
cussed. It gives consideration to organi- 
zation, administrative plans and critical 
problems in community colleges. 

The major contributions which the 
author makes include the following: 

Defines a community college as an in- 
stitution which attempts to meet the 
needs of the people it serves; an insti- 
tution which is locally controlled, is 
financed from public funds and provides 
educational opportunities beyond high 
school to the masses of people. 

Includes a complete statement of basic 
functions of the community college. 
“They are guidance and counseling for 
all students and for the people of the 
community; general education for all 
students regardless of vocational objec- 
tives; technical and other vocational 
training, and that on a contiuing basis, 
for students who will not advance to 
upper division collegiate studies. The 
further democratization of higher edu- 
cation by surmounting barriers of geog- 
raphy and family financial difficulties; 
the popularization of higher education 
by breaking down family traditions and 
creating greater personal interest and 
motivation; adult education and univer- 
sity-parallel studies for those students 
who should continue formal education.” 

Gives emphasis to the necessity of the 
technically trained person securing a 
sound education as a part of his educa- 
tional experience in a community col- 
lege. 

Points out that there is great need 
for community colleges and four-year 
colleges or universities to unite their 
efforts in developing a program of in- 
struction in technical fields so that stu- 
dents are qualified at the end of two 
years of study to enter an occupational 
field or to go on for advance study 
without olss of time. 

Gives a complete statement of the 
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contribution made through the leader- 
ship of Alexis F. Lange, former Dean of 
the School of Education, University of 
California, to the junior college move- 
ment. 


Recognizes that while forms of organ- 
ization of a community college have 
their significance, the organization of 
any college should be determined by 
conditions under which it must operate 
— “no one type of organization is best 
suited to meet the needs of all.” 

Makes a strong case for the import- 
ance of free public education through 
the fourteenth grade. At the same time, 
the distinctive role of the independent 
college is emphasized. 

Points out the need of educational 
cooperation of community colleges not 
only with high schools but with all levels 
and areas of education. The rather 
unique functions of the junior and com- 
munity colleges must be better under- 
stood by all persons engaged in educa- 
tion; by accrediting agencies; by univ- 
ersities, and by legislative bodies. 

Outlines the criitcal problems facing 
community colleges as: (1) Establish- 
ing administrative organizations to meet 
community conditions, with adequate 
financial support and ample students 
backed by the good will of the people. 
(2) Developing an adequate curricu- 
lum. (3) Securing the right kind of 
teachers. (4) Developing meaningful 
and comprehensive personnel services. 
(5) Enacting laws to provide for a sys- 
tem of community college education 
based on sound principles of operation 
and support. 


The author admits that The Com- 
munity College is based on personal ex- 
periences. In several instances, the re- 
viewer feels the need of evidence beyond 
personal experience to substantiat state- 
ments which are made. The chapter on 
General Education is far from being a 
comprehensive treatment of a most im- 
portant topic. One gets the impression 
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that the author has attempted to cover 
too much territory in one volume. 

Both student and lay person will find 
The Community College easy and fas- 
cinating to read. The conversational ap- 
proach used by the author holds the 
interest of the reader. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, The Community College is 
one of the best over-all views of the 
junior and community college move- 
ment which has been written in recent 
years. 

The author ends his book with the 
following significant statement: “The 
community college movement is merely 
at the threshold of its greatest possi- 
bilities. It is pioneering, experimenting, 
trying to find the right answers and di- 
rections. It is full of problems; .. . 
Continuing answers to each problem, 
however, can be found only through 
thorough research in every state and 
community, in further experimentation 
with the findings of research; above all 
else, in the open mind and the will to 
explore.” 

— Basil H. Peterson, President, 

Orange Coast College. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES. By N. 
Chase, Helen Olson, and Harold Huseby. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1950. 

Hots new English Language Series 

is the work of three leaders in the 
field of language arts. Naomi Chase, 

Helen Olson and Harold Huseby of the 

Seattle Public Schools are well known 

nationally through their stimulating con- 

tributions to curriculum planning and 
instructional procedures. Members of 
the National Council of Teachers of 

English will remember their frequent 

writing in the English Journal and the 

prominent roles they have played in 
many national meetings of that organi- 
zation. 

To facilitate your own examination of 
the two initial volumes in the series, this 
review will follow the structure of the 
introductory remarks of the authors. 


This means the series will be discussed 
under: 
1. Basic philosophy. 
2. Distinctive qualities of the series. 
3. Organization. 
4. Evaluation. 
5. Instructional aids. 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY 


The series is introduced to teachers as 
having “grown from a conviction that 
students can be interested in improving 
their language abilities if the use of the 
language is important.” The crucial 
word in this statement seems to be 
“realistic.” Let’s see what the crucial 
topics of these volumes are. In Book I 
the chapter headings run like this: 

Becoming Better Acquainted 
Planning Teamwork 

Taking Part in a Discussion 
Establishing a Sense of Values 
Visiting by Letter 

Can these be made “real” concerns of 
seventh graders? The good classroom 
teacher sense of the authors has served 
them well. A seventh grader is likely to 
be in a new school world. Even if his 
school system does not provide for jun- 
ior high schools, the organization of 
instruction, the expectation of his teach- 
ers and his classmates are likely to 
differ markedly from his old elementary 
school. These experiences seem well 
planned to help him to build new social 
bonds, to establish a new working or- 
ganization in the classroom, to develop 
new language skills and understandings. 

The series is off to a good start, then. 
But how about the book for the eighth 
graders? We'll have to be. more critical 
when we look at experiences planned for 
eighth graders. If memory serves, eighth 
graders are a captious breed. Here’s a 
random selection of the chapters: 

Discussing Home Problems 
Looking for Facts 
Learning Through Reading 
Organizing Thoughts 
Communicating Feelings 
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We'll look closely at two of these 
topics. “Home Problems” concerns the 
use of the telephone and the enjoyment 
of radio and television. Nobody uses a 
telephone more than the eighth grader. 
A very “realistic” topic. And every par- 
ent has long known the fascination of 
radio for this age and is beginning to 
learn painfully of the even more tena- 
cious grip of television. We'll vote for 
this topic, too. 

“Organizing Thoughts” centers in a 
consideration of the ways in which 
man’s need for food, clothing, shelter 
and companionship determines his liv- 
ing patterns. Surveys of local industry 
are suggested here. Since eighth grad- 
ers are usually beginning to mull over 
their future vocations, this provides use- 
ful assistance in making choices. So, 
we can’t quarrel with this topic, either. 

In fact, if this sampling is represen- 
tative at all, Chase, Olson and Huseby 
meet their own prime criterion of real- 
ism remarkably well in these two vol- 
umes. 


DISTINCTIVE QUALITIES 


Six distinctive qualities are claimed 
for the series: breadth, balance, se- 
quence, flexibility, enrichment, practi- 
cality. Breadth is supposed to reside in 
the range of social situations presented. 
Our sampling supports this claim. 
Balance is supposed to be gained in the 
distribution of emphasis in listening, 
reading, writing and speaking. On the 
inside of the cover and on the flyleaf, 
the representation of these activities 
through the chapters is indicated. How- 
ever, when these references are checked, 
the apparent balance is not quite there. 
The provisions for development of lis- 
tening abilities are quite thin. Certainly, 
the opportunities for speaking experi- 
ences are far fewer than the reading and 
writing activities. Sequence is supposed 
to derive from activities “based on the 
natural development of young persons 
from the seventh grade through the 
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twelfth.” It is rather difficult to say what 
this “natural development” is in the 
language arts. Flexibiilty is supposed to 
be provided because the series “always 


-assumes there are many good ways to 


carry out a project.” Probably no lan- 
guage arts series ever published is with- 
out this virtue. Enrichment is supposed 
to result from the range of subject mat- 
ter, activities and interests tapped and 
from the range of difficulty in the read- 
ing material provided. This is one of 
the real strengths of the series. Prac- 
ticality is supposed to issue from the 
closeness “to the student’s needs as he 
understands them.” As we have seen, 
the social stimuli to language in the 
series are rather broad and realistic. 
However, many exercises provided as 
vehicles of response to these stimuli are 
heavily freighted with traditional gram- 
mar. It is not always immediately ap- 
parent to this reviewer just what func- 
tion these exercises serve. Probably, 
there is some room for doubt whether 
the student would really consider them 
“close to (his) needs as he understands 
them.” 


ORGANIZATION 


“The format emphasizes the content 
and method in these books. Every chap- 
ter has the same organization. First, the 
reading selection and the theme passage 
set the social and language goals. Next, 
come the explanations that stimulate 
learning: the activity assignments with 
exercises, the testing program, and the 
integrated reading selections. Finally, 
the suggestions at the ends of chapters 
continue application of the abilities and 
skills learned. . . . The Reference Sec- 
tion summarizes for the student modern 
forms, practices, and usage, and affords 
him a ready source of information for 
the skills he will need to master.” No 
language arts series has appeared in a 
long time with a more usable organiza- 
tion. The Reference Section is particu- 
larly well done. 
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The series provides for using a wide 
variety of instructional aids: films, re- 
cordings, radio and television, bulletin 
boards, charts, and pictures. A unique 
advantage resides in the encourage- 
ment provided the student to make in- 
structional aids for the class. Detailed 
sketches are provided with measure- 
ments, materials and procedures for 
construction. The only apparent weak- 
ness in these provisions is the compara- 
tive neglect of the motion picture as a 
stimulus to language arts activities. 

— W. J. Iverson, Assistant Professor 

of English and Education, Stan- 
ford University. 


ACHIEVING MATURITY. By Jane Warters. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1949. Pp. xi + 349. $3.00. 

PERSONALITY AND YOUTH. By Louis P. 
Thorpe. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Company, 1949. Pp. xv + 378. $3.00. 

Peek the secondary schools 
of California there appears to be a 

growing interest in “personality develop- 

ment” courses. Sometimes “personality 

development” appears in the form of a 

new course, labeled “psychology” and 

sometimes it is introduced into an al- 
ready existing course, like “senior prob- 
lems.” The interest in this new curricu- 
lar area is certainly a healthy one and 
appears to stem from the increasing at- 
tention on the part of the general public 
to problems of mental health. However, 
in attempting to meet this newly discov- 
ered need for more education in mental 
hygiene, educators have had two prob- 
lems: the shortage of adequately trained 
personnel to teach these courses and the 
scarcity of good teaching materials. 
The appearance of the two books by 

Warters and Thorpe will aid teachers 

who have had difficulty in finding read- 

ing materials suitable for the secondary 
school student. These two books are ap- 
propriate to the adolescent level, read- 
able, and, for the most part, psycho- 
logically sound. 

Of the two books, the one by Thorpe 


is possibly the less psychological in 
orientation. This judgment is made on 
a comparative basis alone, for there is 
much difference between Thorpe’s ap- 
proach and that of Harry C. McKown’s 
A Boy Grows Up and other earlier 
books. Although Thorpe relies heavily 
on recent research and writing in the 
field of psychology, his presentation has 
an everyday, familiar ring to it. In gen- 
eral, he tends to steer clear of psycho- 
logical concepts which will disturb his 
readers. At times he recommends a “will- 
power” approach to problems, which 
more sophisticated readers will find dis- 
turbing. 

Although Thorpe tends to skirt more 
difficult problems he does so smoothly 
and easily, and for the most part avoids 
becoming awkward or preachy. Some 
instructors will prefer a book which 
shuns difficult and “touchy” psycholog- 
ical areas since they will feel that such 
problems are best dealt with in class 
discussion or, better still, in the seclu- 
sion of the counselor’s office. 

However, other instructors will prefer 
the more direct attack which Warters 
makes on problems of adjustment. This 
directness is indicated by her relation- 
ship to the reader — she writes to the 
adolescent, whereas Thorpe writes about 
the adolescent. Compare these sample 
chapter headings: 

Warters — 

7. You and Your Frustrations 
8. You and Your Felings of Infer- 
iority 
10. You and Your Adjustive Behav- 
ior: Adjustment through Decep- 
tion and Retreat 

Thorpe — 

4. How Do We Become Socially 
Adjusted? 

6. How Can We Best Keep Out of 
Trouble? 

9. Why Is the Age of Youth 
Troublesome? 

14. What Should Youth Do About 


Vices? 
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From the standpoint of psychological 
theory, Warters’ treatment of the sub- 
ject is psychoanalytic and organismic. 
She seeks to help her readers accept 
themselves as potentially likable, if im- 
perfect, individuals. She endeavors to 
treat problems of adjustment and per- 
sonality as interrelated aspects of the 
total personality. Furthermore, instead 
of generalizing about matters of sexual 
adjustment and other “problem” areas, 
as Thorpe tends to do, Warters discusses 
them in a straightforward and objective 
manner in terms of psychological and 
sociological factors. 

There is a marked difference in the 
writing style of the two books. Thorpe 
uses much anecdotal material of a non- 
clinical nature to bolster his presenta- 
tion, whereas Warters cites material 
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from writers in the field of personality 
adjustment. The readability of the two 
books appears, at casual inspection, to 
be on a par. Warters’ treatment involves 
considerably fewer words, although the 
two books have approximately the same 
number of pages. 

Each of these books has much to 
recommend it. Probably most schools 
will want several copies of each in their 
libraries. However, the conscientious in- 
structor will consider each text carefully 
before making a selection, and in doing 
so will consider many factors: the pur- 
pose of the course, the mental and social 
maturity of the students, his own psy- 
chological orientation, the available 
counseling facilities, and the prevailing 
attitudes of the community in matters 
relating to mental health, — H.C. L. 


Youth Service Opportunities 


The Western Personnel Institute has recently published a new Occupational 
Brief dealing with the employment opportunities and training requirements in 
each of ten youth service agencies. It reports a shortage of competent workers 


and a steadily increasing demand. 


The Institute is a non-profit organization, including in its membership twenty- 
nine colleges and universities in eleven Western states. It provides to them a 
clearing-house for occupational information and personnel techniques. Its Occupa 
tional Briefs now number nineteen and are concerned primarily with somewhat 
unusual occupations in which the West offers favorable employment opportunities. 
While the services of the Institute are developed primarily for its member insti- 
tutions, others may purchase its publications at cost. Lists and prices may be 
obtained by addressing Western Personnel Institute, 30 North Raymond, Pasadena. 


Opportunity for the Blind 


Blindness is a partial limitation. It decrees that a man may not do what loss 
of vision, and loss of vision alone, forbids. A blind man may not reasonably drive 
a truck or paint pictures. But the blind are not the incompetent, pitiable objects 
of charity which the McLain system made them out to be. Blindness means loss 
of vision, and loss of vision only. Blindness does not mean loss of ability. The 
blind, within the partial limitation of their blindness, are fully as capable as the 
sighted of living normal, useful lives and of contributing materially to the com- 


munities in which they live. 


A man does not forfeit, by loss of vision, the right to participate in the social 
and economic life of his community. He does not forfeit the right to marry, rear 
children, and carry his share of the community’s burdens. 

The blind must be relieved from the distress of poverty, but beyond this, they 
need, and must have, economic opportunity. Accordingly, public assistance statutes 
must be revised from an opportunity point of view. They must be administered 
in such a way as to encourage the blind man to self-support and to stimulate him 
to remove himself from the relief roll. They must cease to impress the blind man 
with his complete dependence on public welfare, maintaining him in a state of 
pauperism. — From Bulletin of the California Council for the Blind. 





NEW BOOKS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following books 
and pamphlets. 


Ames, Edward R., Back to Yahweh. Boston 
20: The Christopher Publishing House, 1950. 
Pp. xi + 166. $2.50. 

Bassett, Elizabeth N., and Hook, J. N., The 
World in Literature—Stories to Accompany 
Within the Americas. Boston 17: Ginn and 
Company, 1950. Pp. iv + 107. 80 cents. 


Beecher, Dwight E., The Evaluation of Teach- 
ing. Syracuse 10, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi + 105. $1.75. 

Bogue, Jesse P., The Community College. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1950. Pp. xxi + 390. $4.00. 


Booth, Ernest S., Birds of the West. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 
402. $6.00. 

Brinson, George W., Satan’s Release. Boston 
20: The Christopher Publishing House, 1950. 
Pp. 114. $1.75. 

Cook, Lloyd A., A Sociological Approach to 
Education. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950. Pp. xii + 514. $4.50. 

Cross, E. A., and Carney, Elizabeth, Teaching 
English in High Schools. New York 11: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. x + 
550. $4.00. 

Davey, Mildred A., Smith, Elizabeth M., and 
Myers, Theodore R., Everyday Occupations, 
2nd Ed. D. C. Health and Company, 1950. 
Pp. 451. $3.00. 

De Young, Chris A., Introduction to American 
Public Education, 2nd Ed. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. Pp. 
xviii + 676. $4.50. 

Dolch, Edward Wm., Teaching Primary Read- 
ing. Pp. vii + 458. $3.00. Helping the Edu- 
cationally Handicapped. Pp. 47. 50 cents. 
Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press, 1950. 

Dunn, Flora M., Allen, Emma H., and Gold- 
thwaite, John S., Mathematics to Use. Bos- 
ton 17: Ginn and Company, 1950. Pp. ix + 
502. $2.40. 

Education and the Mass Media of Communica- 
tion, prepared by a Committee of The 
National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish. The National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago, 21, 1950. Pp. 72. Single 
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Straight Talk to Parents 


The school can cooperate with you and with your boy or girl but cannot supply 
the initiative that must come from the youth or the control that must come from 
the parent. The school cannot change the native ability of any given youth; 
although, working with the parents, it can help him to use his abilities most 
effectively. The school cannot control youth during out-of-school hours or get him 
up in the morning and to school on time. The school cannot arrange study condi- 
tions at home or regulate the use of the radio, television set, the telephone and the 
family car, any one of which may contribute to blocking wholesome development. 

From Handbook of Information for Parents and Students, 


Palo Alto Senior High School. 
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